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BEN CARLIN 


Ben Carlin dreamed of an ocean-going car. From a ‘war-surplus’ amphibious ieep and his own 
ingenuity he created his dream and drove her across the Atlantic and the Sahara to prove it, with 
his wife Elinore as crew. His spirited account of this adventure proves him as good a writer as he 
is a mechanic. §2 photographs. 13 maps. October roth. 16/- 
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- Fred Bason’s Third Diary The Boy Friend 

be FRED BASON SANDY WILSON 

Sto: The Cockney ‘egoist’ is as good as ever, amusing, touching, The book of ‘the gayest show in London today’ (The Times), 
ts and original. Edited and introduced by Michael eir with with deliciously ‘twentyish drawings by the author. 

- a frontispiece by Nicolas Bentley. October 24th. 10/6 Foreword by Vida Hope. November. 10/6 
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A small, controlled earth tremor is one of the geophysicist’s 
most important tools in his quest for the world’s crude oil resources. 
These earth tremors are set off by small explosive charges buried in the ground. 
KE th k When the geophysicist explodes a charge, 
afr qua ces “shock waves” are sent downwards into the earth, and are 
ad reflected by layers of rock deep in the earth’s crust. 
to or er The waves that return to the surface are picked up on sensitive 
receivers. By measuring the time between the detonation of the charge and the return of 
the various “echoes”, the geophysicist can glean valuable information 
about the strata beneath him. Indeed, he can often draw an “underground map” 
of the area and so predict where there might be oil. 
The Nobel Division of Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. is an important supplier 


of the specialised explosives and detonators used in ‘Seismic Prospecting’, 


as the technique is called, and their prospecting explosives have won an enviable reputation 


for reliability in the far-off tropical and desert lands where oil is found. 


Thus, and tn a thousand kindred ways, I.C.1.’s research 
and production are serving the Nation. 
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FENCING OR FIGHTING? 


ITHIN the next two weeks both the main parties 
Wt hold their annual conferences, and within a 

fortnight after the last Labour delegate has left 
Margate, Parliament will reassemble. The new political year 
is about to begin. The period between the general election 
and the start of the summer recess was not taken very seriously 
by politicians of either party. It was assumed that Sir Anthony 
Eden would need time to get into his stride; and it was realised 
that the Labour Party, after its second successive defeat at 
the polls, would need time also to adapt itself to the new 
situation. Both the party conferences and the first weeks of 
the Parliamentary session which follow them will show how 
far Sir Anthony and his opponents have succeeded in coming 
to terms with the facts of the present political situation. It is 
quite possible that one party or the other will prove to have 
something up its sleeve; it is even more possible that the 
political or economic situation will change suddenly and dras- 
tically enough to compel one, if not both, of the two parties 
to stop fencing and begin fighting in earnest. But since 
the general election neither of them has shown the slightest 
sign of moving from the course which has kept the Conserva- 
tive Party moderately successful and the Labour Party 
moderately unsuccessful. The result of the last general election 
has been to keep both parties tame. 

The most depressing recent political news has been the 
revelation that the report on the Labour Party’s organisation, 
which has been prepared by a sub-committee under the chair- 
manship of Mr. Harold Wilson, puts the blame for the party’s 
defeat at the last election on mere failures of the party’s 
machinery. If the published stories are correct—and there 
seems to be no reason for believing that they are not—then 
the report suggests that exactly enough seats were lost through 
failure of organisation to make the difference between victory 
and defeat. This is simple nonsense. The swing at the general 
election was, in spite of a few local variations, remarkably 
uniform. It is quite clear that there was a general swing of 
about 1.6 per cent. to the Conservatives which mere organisa- 
tion could not have checked or reversed. The Labour Party 
lost ground because not enough people were prepared to vote 
for it, or even bother to vote against the Conservatives. For 
its own reasons the National Executive Committee has asked 
that Mr. Wilson’s report should be revised. But it is not yet 
clear that the party as a whole has grasped the real point. The 
Labour Party failed because it offered nothing relevant to the 
ordinary voter. This is not just a question of militancy. There 
was, for example, no suggestion in the election results that the 
more ‘militant’ Socialists were any more successful in stemming 
the Conservative tide than the more orthodox candidates. 


It is a question of relevance. There was, in May, nothing 
in the Labour programme which gave the impression that it 
had moved at all since 1945, and, if the resolutions which are 
down for discussion at this year’s annual conference mean 
anything at all, there will be nothing in the next Labour pro- 
gramme to give that impression either. The Labour Party is 
in an intellectual rut. Too many of its thinkers have been 
devoting their time to preparing apologies for their pasts. Mr. 
Strachey is believed to be in the throes of a restatement of 
the Marxist position. Mr. Gaitskell has been too busy with 
the day-to-day business of politics to write the successor to 
Evan Durbin’s book on the problems of democratic Socialism 
which was, in 1951, believed to be his immediate ambition. 
Mr. Crossman is now the hard-worked scribe of Geraldine 
House, and any hopes that he might take time off to write a 
profound work on political theory have now to be abandoned. 
The role of intellectuals in politics is open to question and 
open to ridicule; but there can be no doubt that they have a 
part to play when a party or a movement has lost its sense of 
direction. The Labour Party is still hoping that something 
will turn up. But it should recall that no Left-wing party, 
Liberal or Labour, has ever succeeded in defeating the 
innate conservatism of ordinary people without developing 
a closely argued thesis which is relevant to the contemporary 
world. 

The Conservatives are in a slightly more healthy condition 
because they can always fall back on mere competent adminis- 
tration. But, at the beginning of a spell of office which still 
has about four years to run, competent administration is not 
enough. There are good reasons for believing that Mr. Butler 
will be able to surmount the threatening economic difficulties, 
and that by next January or February he may again be being 
acclaimed as the saviour of his country and his party. But 
although both British and American governments have, in 
the past few years, shown thems¢lves remarkably skilful at 
using what may be called Keynesian methods in overcoming 
temporary economic crises, the object of a Conservative 
administration at the beginning of its term of office should 
surely be more ambitious than that. For ten years now Britain 
has been surmounting biennial troubles which have occurred 
within the context of a permanent unbalance between the 
dollar world on the one hand and the sterling world on the 
other. One would have thought that at this stage Mr. Butler 
would have addressed himself to changing this permanent dis- 
harmony. This is a matter which might involve political as 
well as economic decisions about Britain’s relations with 
Europe and the Commonwealth. No one would be rash enough 
to claim that he held the answer. But the need for vision, 
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experiment and thought is surely obvious, and it would be 
hard to suggest that Mr. Butler has yet shown them. 

Many Conservatives feel disquiet about this and other ques- 
tions. They can find no coherence, no evidence of a settled 
conviction, in any of the Government’s actions. At the Con- 
servative conference, which, in spite of its forms, often digs 
much deeper than the Labour conference, there may be some 
indication of this disquiet. If so, it will be the first healthy 
sign from either of the two main parties since the election. 
The complacency of the Labour Party is baffling; the latent 
disquiet of the Conservative Party is encouraging. 


GENEVA 


sk Western Foreign Ministers discussing Germany 
must be conscious of a certain familiarity of outline in 
the problem. In spite of the slight blurring achieved by 
Dr. Adenauer’s Moscow visit and the establishment of diplo- 
matic relations between the USSR and the Federal Republic, 
their task is still the same old squaring of the circle it has 
always been. Nothing has been changed by recent events. When 
the conference meets in Geneva the point at issue will be, as it 
always has been: what inducement can be offered to the Soviet 
Union to permit the creation of a unified Germany which would 
certainly, if left to itself, sympathise with the Atlantic powers? 

During the past few weeks Russian official policy has been 
as intent upon advocating the co-existence of East and West 
Germany and treating reunification as a matter for negotiation 
between Germans, as the West has been in its insistence on 
free elections and a unified Germany within the framework 
of a European security system. What room for manceuvre is 
there between these two opposed concepts? It is apparently 
the intention of the Western Foreign Ministers to offer the 
Russians a security system involving reciprocal guarantees 
(and presumably Sir Anthony Eden’s demilitarised zones) in 
exchange for free elections in a reunited Germany, but the 
weakness of all such schemes is that guarantees from the 
Atlantic powers would hardly in themselves overcome Russian 
suspicions, and that, if those suspicions were overcome, the 
guarantees would then be unnecessary. A European security 
system can only be the consequence, never the cause, of a 
solution of the German problem. It may, of course, be that at 
Geneva Russia will decide to facilitate such a solution. The 
Soviet rulers might even calculate that a united (and probably 
Social-Democrat) Germany would serve their interests better 
than a country, half of which is held down by the Red Army, 
and half devoted to the interests of the West. If in the remote 
and rarefied region where Russian policy decisions are taken, 
such sums are being added up, the rest of the world will know 
nothing of.them till the moment when the seemingly arbitrary 
switch is made, and public attitudes have little significance. 
The boosting of the East German regime at present being 
carried on by the Soviet press and radio is, after all, only to 
be expected as a kind of pre-conference bombardment of the 
enemy positions. If Geneva produces no more constructive 
approach from M. Molotov than a dose of Pravda heavy 
artillery, then it will end with an agreement to differ. In any 
case, the course of the Western Ministers is clear. They can 
present their security scheme; they can retreat a little on the 
question of German membership of NATO (presumably the 
Paris agreements would have to be ratified again in the event 
of German reunification); but on German unity, free elections 
and fully independent foreign policy there can be no retreat. 
On these major points the initiative is with M. Molotov; it is 
up to him to decide whether the conference succeeds or fails. 
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A KIND OF FOLLY 


HE Burgess-Maclean White Paper has served Only to 

confirm the impression that the Foreign Office and the 

security authorities between them have made egregious 
asses of themselves. (Only the Daily Worker dissents: it feels 
this is an elaborately staged stunt to sabotage Geneva.) The 
unanimity with which all shades of opinion have damned the 
culprits is remarkable: but there is no agreement on what 
should be done to stop them disgracing themselves again, 
The reason is that two issues which ought to have been kept 
separate have been confused—largely because of Maclean's 
social background: security on the one hand; and on the 
other, the future of the Foreign Office as an institution. 

The real trouble, as the White Paper makes clear, was not 
the disloyalty of Burgess and Maclean, but their superiors’ 
inability to recognise that both men were utterly unstable and 
irresponsible. Neither of them could have survived in his job, 
let alone been promoted, but for the protection that being ‘one 
of the boys,’ so to speak, afforded them. The Foreign Office’s 
loyalty to its staff at its best is admirable: it creates a far better 
spirit than is found in, say, the State Department, where the law 
of the jungle operates. But at its blindest, loyalty can become 
dangerous: not simply because it allows men like Burgess and 
Maclean to flourish, but also because it creates extraordinary 
hostility outside, reflected in the savagery with which the news- 
papers have been attacking the Foreign Office. 

The newspapers, however, have tended to concentrate ona 
campaign for the tightening of security regulations—better 
screening—more efficient smelling-out of witches. Such a 
policy is foredoomed to failure. Communism is a virus that 
cannot be detected by any security microscope: screening will 
only tend to exclude those who have avowed themselves 
Communists—not, now, the most dangerous strain. But even 
if a case could be made for a more efficient security system— 
(it must be agreed that the country’s record in this respect 
is pitiful) the question remains: What do we want to secure? 
Are we not in danger of forgetting that we have little left worth 
being secretive about? 

To take a topical instance, it,was years before the security 
authorities could be persuaded to allow a film of The Dam 
Busters to show (as the book had not been allowed to show) 
how the dams were attacked; and the director was forbidden 
to show how the bomb was actually launched from the aircraft. 
This information had been given to the Russians at the time, 
and was common gossip in RAF messes subsequently; the 
general principle of the bomb release, too, could be guessed 
by anybody with a knowledge of ballistics, on seeing the 
film. Yet this information is still on the secret list. The reason 
is simple: the security authorities depend for their livelihood 
on having a good supply of information to keep secure. They 
do not want to make themselves redundant by admitting that 
the whole paraphernalia is a farce. 

But it is. Security now exists, in the main, for two purposes. 
Primarily it is designed to appease US public opinion. As the 
admirable leading article in Wednesday’s Manchester Guardian 
shows, this is largely time wasted. If Americans want to believe 
that Burgess and Maclean were responsible for China’s decision 
to attack in Korea, they will—like Mr. David Lawrence, of the 
US News and World Report—continue to believe it, even to 
inventing facts and ignoring dates to their own taste. The other 
is to act as a national patent office, to ensure that new ideas are 
not scooped up too quickly by foreign rivals—a commercial as 
well as a military transaction. The point is that the day of 
security as a mystique is over. To worry about it to the extent 
of witch-hunting is not merely illiberal; it is downright silly. 
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Portrait of the Week 


HE most spectacular news of the week has been Presi- 

dent Eisenhower’s coronary thrombosis, and, if anyone 

has any doubts about its potentially shattering effect on 
the fortunes of the Republican Party, he has only to look at 
the reactions of the Wall Street brokers—always a nervous 
body of men. However, in spite of dark speculations as to 
whether or not the Vice-President, Mr. Nixon, and his dog 
would have to take over for the time being, the President is 
reported to be in no danger and has been allowed out of his 
oxygen tent by his doctors. As to whether he will be able to 
run for the Presidency again a discreet silence has so far been 
observed by most of those concerned. 

Europe and the world generally, of course, are more inter- 
ested in whether international affairs will be left to the mercy 
of Mr. Dulles after the President's illness. The part he has 
played in the reigning détente with the Russians has been under- 
lined this week by Marshal Bulganin’s message to him on the 
question of disarmament. In this the Soviet Prime Minister 
stated that the position of the powers was ‘so close to each 
other’s that we should be able to reach a definite agreement,’ 
but went on to point out that the exchange of defence blue- 
prints suggested by President Eisenhower would be of little 
use without an actual reduction in armaments and restriction 
of the use of atomic weapons. The message, which merely 
reaffirms previous Soviet attitudes on disarmament, shows the 
intentions of the Russian Government in a gratifyingly pacific 
light, but the effect has been somewhat diminished by the 
announcement that the USSR is to sell arms to Egypt, thereby 
troubling waters already sufficiently disturbed without this 
dubious piece of poaching. The Russian offer and the Egyptian 
acceptance appear to have been precipitated by the French 
refusal to deliver arms to Egypt following on attacks in the 
press and by Cairo radio on France’s policy in the Maghreb. 

The reaction of the Western Powers has been twofold: first 
the USA offered to supply arms to Egypt herself and, secondly, 
the Foreign Ministers of America and Great Britain, at present 
meeting in New York to decide on a united policy for the 
four-power meeting on Germany, announced that they had 
reached agreement on the question of arms for the Middle 
East. Their policy is said to be based on the desire to allow 
countries to defend themselves. while at the same time avoid- 
ing a possible arms race in that area. 

* *« * 

The Foreign Ministers of the Western Powers have been 
chiefly concerned with the German question, and, to judge 
from Dr. Adenauer’s statement that any recognition of the 
East German regime would be considered as an unfriendly 
action by the Federal Republic, there is to be no weakening 
on the subject of reunification. The Bundestag has voted its 
approval of his actions in Moscow with a unanimity that has 
led some commentators to talk about a bipartisan foreign 
policy for Western Germany. 

Elsewhere in the world M. Faure is dreeing his weird in 
North Africa, where the dilatory procedure of the French 
Cabinet looks like producing another outburst of violence in 
Morocco (a bomb thrown into a café wounded seventeen 
Europeans earlier in the week). In Algeria Moslem delegates 
to the Algerian Assembly and councillors of the French Union 
have refused to discuss the reforms contained in the Soustelle 
plan. The troubles of the French Government have also been 
increased by a twenty-four-hour railway strike. In Cyprus the 
appointment has been announced of Field-Marshal Sir John 
Harding, the retiring CIGS, as Governor, ‘and Archbishop 
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Makarios has called for passive resistance to British rule. In 
South Africa there have been police raids on trade union head- 
quarters, and the premises of various organisations listed under 
the Suppression of Communism Act ranging from the South 
African Indian Congress to the Priory of the Community of 
the Resurrection, where Father Trevor Huddleston entertained 
four Special Branch officers to tea. British and Russian war- 
ships are to exchange courtesy visits, while there is also talk 
of a direct London-to-Moscow air route. A £64 million cut in 
Australian imports seems to augur ill for British exports. 

At home it is a moot point whether there is more talk of the 
missing diplomats, with its fascinating implications of physical 
wickedness in high places, or of the acquittal of Jack Spot and 
Albert Dimes on charges of wounding. Altogether it has been 
quite a week for scandal, but, alas, there is little hope that this 
will continue and it is likely that the newspapers will shortly 
be thrown back on the meagre resources of the economic situa- 
tion and the comparison of commercial TV with the BBC 
variety. This week we have been informed by the Bulletin for 
Industry that incomes are outstripping production at an alarm- 
ing rate, and this news has hardly been offset by the information 
conveyed by the Central Electricity Authority that they are 
doing all right and, in fact, made a profit of some £8 million 
last year. Lord Citrine speaking at a press conference gave 
some details of future development, including the building of 
oil-burning stations due to ‘indications that the National Coal 
Board would not be able to meet all demands.’ All of which 
has not stopped the NUM from announcing a four-point plan 
to better the condition of their members that would, presum- 
ably, involve still higher prices for coal. Meanwhile, the NUR 
have decided to vote for Mr. Gaitskell as Labour Party 
Treasurer (last year they voted for Mr. Bevan) and Mr. Duncan 
Sandys has hinted that something may be done about housing 
subsidies. 

Odd news items are headed by the devastation of Barbados 
and other islands in the British West Indies by the tail-end of 
Hurricane Hilda, whose successor Hurricane Janet is reported 
to be building up her strength in the Caribbean area. A tenth 
national park has been designated in the Brecon Beacons. 
Lord Nuflicld is to help finance a new building for the Royal 
College of Obstetricians, and the death has been announced 
of Samuel H. Kress, donator of the famous Kress collection to 
the Washington National Gallery. Commercial TV has added 
a new hazard to life and, fittingly enough, the same week has 
seen the discovery at Pylos of the palace of antiquity’s prize 
bore, Nestor. Polymaths and Irish patriots will be glad to learn 
that boycotter has been officially acknowledged to be a word 
by the appropriate committee of the French Academy. 


INTELLIGENCE 


‘ALL RESPONSIBLE citizens will agree with him [Sir Linton 
Andrews] that “it would be disastrous if confidence in the 
police were to be undermined.” ’— John Gordon, Sunday 
Express, September 18. 

“THE FACTS in this case are such as provoke doubts about 
the efficacy of both the police and the law.’.—Daily Express, 
September 27. 


JOHN GORDON 


‘TO ATTACK the integrity of the police . . . is in my opinion 
an action that nothing can justify.—John Gordon, Sunday 
Express, September 18. 

“THE PROBITY and efficiency of the British police ... in 
the view of the ordinary citizen . . . have been besmirched 
by these cases at the Old Bailey.—Daily Express, Septem- 
ber 27. 
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Political Commentary 


By HENRY FAIRLIE 


acclaimed by the Conservative Conference. When he 

walks on to the platform at Bournemouth on Saturday 
afternoon, the demonstration will be overwhelming. For a 
moment at any rate all the doubts and misgivings which 
Conservatives may feel about their Leader will be submerged 
beneath a flood of primitive—certainly barely civilised— 
emotions. But in the corridors and hotel lounges on Thursday 
and Friday the assessment of Sir Anthony Eden’s leadership 
will be going on more seriously. He has been Prime Minister 
for six months—not long enough, perhaps, 
to prove himself, but certainly long enough Js 
for him to give some idea of what kind of in, re pid 
Prime Minister he is likely to be. At the (— —_ 
beginning of his Premiership I emphasised 
his qualities. I suggested that they were more 
considerable than most people allow, and I 
hazarded the prophecy that they would out- 
weigh his more obvious defects. I see no 
reason, yet, to make a final revision of this 
judgement. I still believe that his fundamen- 
tal seriousness (which is the quality which 
holds his personality together) and his 
instinctive knowledge of his party may 
enable him, when he is more used to his 
position, to assert himself as a Leader (Con- 
servatives insist on the capital ‘L’) should. 
But there is no point in concealing the fact 
that his first six months in office have not 
been encouraging. 

Last week, Sir Anthony Eden appointed 
a new personal adviser on public relations. 
It is hard to see why he needs one at all. Sir 
Anthony is his own best public relations 
officer. Week by week he provides the news- 
papers with some intimate new photograph 
of himself as he goes about his duties: now 
climbing into a helicopter, now climbing 
out of it; now peering through the leafy 
camouflage of a slit-trench; now being 
decontaminated at Harwell; now—well, 
there was no picture of him in bed with 
influenza, but perhaps Mr. William Clark will be able to 
arrange that. It is easy, it will be objected, to make fun of Sir 
Anthony’s capacity for projecting himself, but does it mean 
anything? Unhappily, I believe that it does. Sir Anthony Eden 
is interpreting the function of a Prime Minister as being that 
of a high-powered public relations officer. What he seems to be 
most interested in is ingratiating himself and his Government 
with the public in general and with the Conservative Party in 
particular. This, of course, is part of a political leader’s duty. 
He must try to carry both country and party with him. But if 
a Prime Minister becomes obsessed with this task, if he 
becomes more interested in the communication of decisions 
than in their content, the result can be disastrous. 

This, of course, was the fault (as well as the strength) of 
Baldwin, who was Sir Anthony Eden’s tutor and mentor during 
the first years of his political career. If Baldwin had been less 
interested in 1934, 1935 and 1936 in taking the pulse of the 
country and of his party, he might have lost the 1935 general 
election, but he might (I do not say that he would) have saved 


A the end of next week, Sir Anthony Eden will be 








the country from war. When Abraham Lincoln decided that all 
the tragedy of civil war had to be accepted because the cause 
was great enough, he reproved those who sought to dissuade 
him (on the grounds that it would mean the ruin of the 
prosperous cities of the Union), saying that the thing had to 
be done, ‘Let the grass grow where it may.’ That is leadership, 
What its ingredients are, it is hard to say. But one of them 
certainly is this readiness and this capacity to take decisions— 
and to take them by oneself. Every man in a position of 
authority must, at the point of decision, stand isolated, 
Ultimately the decision, especially in a 
moment of crisis such as Lincoln faced, js 
his decision, and only his. The point comes, 
after all the discussions, negotiations, bar- 
gaining and horse-dealing, when he must 
put them all behind him and act by himself. 
It is not just courage which is needed. It is 
some inner strength or self-confidence which 
enables a man to accept the isolation which 
power brings and not be paralysed by it. 

It is this which one must wonder about 
in Sir Anthony Eden. More and more 
criticisms are made by those who should 
know of his refusal to take decisions. The 
Government changes, for example, which 
have been expected for so long, are not now 
likely to be delayed much longer. But why 
have they been delayed even as long as this? 
The answer is that Sir Anthony Eden has 
been dithering. He has made up his mind, 
changed it, made it up again and changed 
it again. He has listened to advice and 
heeded pressures, not merely up to the point 
of decision, but far beyond it. Reconstruct- 
ing a Government, especially after it has 
been as personal a piece of property as it 
was under Sir Winston Churchill, is a 
difficult task—perhaps one of the most 
difficult and most important tasks, which 
any political leader has to perform. No one 
wishes, therefore, to offer idle criticisms of 
Sir Anthony Eden on this score. But the 
evidence which is before every person’s eyes and the even 
more alarming evidence of what one hears from those who 
are closely connected with the Government together suggest 
that Sir Anthony Eden is not leading. 

As many journalists and editors have good reason for 
knowing, Lady Violet Bonham Carter is a tenacious con- 
troversialist, and mere self-interest would make me withdraw 
from what I wrote last week if I thought her letter to the 
Editor of the Spectator this week were justified. I have three 
points to make in reply. (i) I never suggested that she had 
used her influence to affect official decisions in the interests 
of Burgess and Maclean. I was talking about the subtle 
influence which is exercised by members of what I call the 
‘Establishment’ in creating an attitude of mind to the whole 
question of the disappearance of Burgess and Maclean. No 
doubt they did it for the best possible reasons—we all, I hope, 
would stand by our friends—but there can be little doubt that, 
because they knew so many of the right people, a great deal 
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of pressure was brought to bear in 1951 and 1952 to discount 
the more sensational stories about Burgess and Maclean. (ii) 
Lady Violet says that all she did was to write a letter to The 
Times about the ‘hounding’ of Mrs. Maclean and her family 
and relations. Is she quite sure that she never sought to bring 
pressure to bear on the Express newspapers on precisely this 
question? Is she quite sure that it was nui due to any inter- 
yention on her part that the attitude of the Daily Express 
became a matter, not just of editorial concern, but of mana- 
gerial and perhaps even proprietorial concern? (iii) As | 
believe the Editor of the Spectator makes clear in a footnote 
to Lady Violet’s letter, neither he nor I approve of the ‘hound- 
ing’ of the family or relations of ‘malefactors (proved or 
suspect).” But the point is that at no time did Mrs. Maclean 
show any inclination to cut herself off from the press. Never 
did she complain to any individual journalist. She normally 
said what she had to say ‘off the record.’ On one occasion when 
she did say something ‘on the record’ to a number of 
journalists, she telephoned to Fleet Street to deny what she 
had said even before the story itself had reached Fleet Street. 
This does not seem to be the behaviour of an innocent woman 
‘hounded’ by the press. It suggests rather that she was being 
guided by men extremely skilled in handling the press. 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


THE NEWS that Mr. Donald Tyerman is to succeed Mr. Geoffrey 
Crowther as editor of The Economist is doubly interesting. 
The change involves two of the most remarkable figures in 
contemporary journalism. Mr. Crowther has been editor of The 
Economist since 1938—he was only thirty-one at the time of his 
appointment—and his success has been astonishing. When he 
took it over, The Economist was a rather dull journal with a 
specialist rather than a general readership. Today it has an 
immensely influential readership, both here and abroad 
(especially in America), a fact which is reflected both in the 
number of times it is quoted and in the enviable size of its 
income from advertisements. Mr. Crowther’s success has rested 
on two quite separate qualities, not often found together in 
one person. In the first place, he is a brilliant journalist. He has 
a clear and quick mind and, even more important, a style which 
combines lucidity, point and wit. A ‘Crowther’ leading article 
in The Economist has always been recognisable. Secondly, he 
is a high-powered salesman in himself. On his frequent trips 
to America in the past he has been the best advertisement 
which The Economist could have wished. 
* * * 

HIS SUCCESSOR, Mr. Tyerman, was once one of his most trusted 
colleagues, as assistant and then deputy editor of The Economist 
from 1937 to 1944. Mr. Tyerman combined this post for a year, 
from 1943 to 1944, with that of the deputy editorship of the 
Observer. He then moved to The Times, where he was an 
assistant editor until 1948 and has been deputy editor ever 
since. It is no secret that Mr. Tyerman was well in the running 
for the editorship of The Times, and many of his friends and 
admirers were acutely disappointed when he was passed over. 
Now, however, he receives an appointment which is almost 
ideally suited to his talents. Mr. Tyerman’s most important 
quality as a serious journalist is his independence. He has 
displayed this on many occasions. Once, during the war, he 
resisted very great pressure from the Foreign Office to divulge 
the source of a story which had appeared in the Observer. On 
another occasion he sent back a stinging retort to a leading 
Conservative when this unhappy politician protested against an 
article appearing in The Times which could be held to be 
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damaging to the Conservative cause. Mr. Tyerman has helped 
and encouraged many men, some of whom are now well known, 
to take risks at crucial moments of their careers. Appropriately 
enough he started his own successful career in journalism by 
taking just such a risk. He is paralysed from the waist down, 
and his decision as a young and married man to throw up the 
security of a teaching post in order to plunge into journalism 
demanded the courage which he often exhorts others to have. 
| do not know anyone who will not be glad that this courage 
has been rewarded and will not wish him well in his new tasks. 

* * * 
A LARGE and uneasy crowd watched the knife battle in Soho 
between ‘Jack Spot’ and Albert Dimes; both men were severely 
wounded, spattering the pavements over which they struggled 
with blood. Yet they have both been acquitted, moving the 
Daily Mail to pronounce editorially that ‘there was no fight, 
no wounds, no blood. A court of law has said so.’ Is there, 
then, reason to grow alarmed for the reputation of British 
justice? Certainly not by comparison with what has been 
happening in the court at Sumner, Mississippi—a travesty of 
justice that has shocked American, as well as world, opinion. 
But this Soho affair has shown on a smaller scale the difficulty 
of administering the law in a district where two sets of rules 
are acknowledged: first, the mob law of protection gangs, and 
only second, the law of the land. It was obvious from the evi- 
dence in the trials that not only the principals, but also most of 
the chorus of bystanders, felt that this fight was nothing to do 
with the police; it was a private Soho party. Evidently Soho is 
due for another of its periodic clean-ups; and for once the 
Home Secretary has acted with promptness and wisdom in 
chivvying the Metropolitan Police into action. 

ad * * 
| HAVE BEEN watching Commercial Television (Independent 
elevision?—strong pressure is being brought to substitute 
the nobler word) with interest: I share the view Miss Isabel 
Quigly expresses on a later page that the great thing is to 
have an alternative programme, even if the quality is not 
startlingly better. She cites Sunday’s debate between Boothby, 
Taylor, Brown and Foot as one of CTV’s blessings. But the 
‘frabjous four’ owe their fame to the BBC; and they will not be 
allowed to continue as a team for long—not, that is, if the 
party Whips are going to apply the same thumbscrew to CTV 
as they have applied to the BBC. It is worth remembering, too, 
that their main bone of contention, which they gnawed with 
the arrogant ferocity of Armand and Michaela Denis’s hyenas, 
might not have been thrown to them had Parliament been 
sitting. Parliament would undoubtedly have set aside a day to 
debate Burgess and Maclean, and the 14-day rule could have 
been invoked. 

> * a 
WHEN, during the election campaign earlier this year, Mr. 
Aneurin Bevan referred to the Conservatives as ‘Gadarene 
swine,’ he was indignantly reproved by many Conservatives 
and Conservative newspapers. I could never understand why, 
since ‘Gadarene swine’ is a perfectly respectable metaphor. 
I now find, in Mr. Robert Blake’s biography of the Conservative 
Prime Minister, Bonar Law, which appears next week, that 
Bonar Law, soon after he was elected leader of the Conservative 
Party in 1911, referred to the Liberals as “Gadarene swine.’ 
Bonar Law’s Presbyterian background and the fact that his 
biography has been sponsored by Lord Beaverbrook would 
seem to acquit Mr. Bevan of accusations of bad taste. 

ok * cd 

*, . . Italian wine-drinking has been drinking since the 

war. . . ..—The Times, September 24. 
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L’Avvenire della Liberta 


By MAX BELOFF 


ILAN announces its many conferences by banners 
M across the street. Why not one on ‘The Future of 

Freedom,’ in a city where ten years ago the body of 
a tyrant lay exposed in the public highway, where one can look 
back across the centuries to the Lombard League and the 
struggles for independence of the city-states that form one 
episode in the tangled story of Europe’s liberties? Some left 
Milan still doubting the meeting’s utility and proclaiming, like 
the French economic historian Charles Morazé, that discussion 
is only fruitful when confined by the setting of precise prob- 
lems in the realm of thought or of action. But most of us— 
even those who suspect, as I do, that anti-Communism by 
itself is an inadequate bond between people and a still more 
inadequate foundation for social inquiry or social action— 
were grateful to the Congress for Cultural Freedom for having 
asked us, and convinced that the week of discussion in and 
out of the conference hall had, despite all the irritations in- 
separable from any conference, in some important respects 
aitered the shape of our mental world. 


If one is asked to be more precise, difficulties inevitably 
arise. Indeed, an attempt to define one’s feelings might lead 
to trouble. Bertrand de Jouvenel, expressing his obviously 
sincere pleasure at the contributions to the discussion made 
by speakers from the ‘underdeveloped countries,’ could not 
help giving the impression of a trace of patronage, as though 
for a European intellectual there were still something novel 
and exciting in the discovery that a conference’s best sociolo- 
gist came from the Gold Coast, or one of its most sophisticated 
political thinkers from Pakistan. Some Asian representatives 
did, by their own attitudes, suggest that they came in a frame 
of mind which made the free interchange of ideas on a basis 
of total equality—the freedom and equality of the university 
seminar—an ideal difficult to maintain. There was an under- 
current of suggestion that the abandonment of ‘colonialism’ 
by the white races was far from complete. When it was sug- 
gested that freedom in the sense of Western democratic 
institutions was not equally suited to every country, it was 
answered that this was a pretext for the maintenance of foreign 
rule; at best, the existence of economic backwardness was 
treated as due to the negligence and apathy of the advanced 
countries; at worst, as the result of deliberate imperial ex- 
ploitation. Indignation was expressed at the suggestion that 
the intelligentsia of underdeveloped countries might be setting 
their economic sights unrealistically high, in view of the actual 
resources available to them. Thus, instead of the question 
of economic aid from the advanced to the backward countries 
being discussed for its own sake as an important part of the 
lifting of world standards of living, it tended to be argued 
in terms of ‘aid or else’-—the supposition being that otherwise 
these countries would turn to Communism. Bluff and black- 
mail are not healthy elements in international relationships, 
and the revelation of the strength of this belief that in some 
sense the ‘underdeveloped countries’ can solve their problems 
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by putting themselves up to auction between East and West, 
and of the profound ignorance of the Soviet imperial system 
that such a view implies, was among the most important, if 
most disquieting, results of the conference. 


Nor was there consistency even within the anti-imperialist 
ranks. A plea for the rapid surrender of all the remaining 
European positions overseas was coupled by Mr. W. Masani, 
of India, with strong criticism of the West’s apparent refusa] 
to resist by force any steps which might lead to the incor. 
poration of Southern Viet Nam in the Communist sphere, 
Empirical answers to dilemmas of this kind could be, and 
were, given. On British Guiana Mr. Gaitskell, for instance, 
made it clear that he did not believe that colonial countries 
should be given freedom to adopt regimes that were the 
negation of freedom. But no serious attempt was made to 
provide a theoretical framework for discussing the general 
problem of situations of this kind. This intellectual failure was 
due in part, perhaps, to the fact that the large British dele- 
gation was overwhelmingly Socialist in composition, and that 
its members, like some other westerners present, seemed to 
feel that bad conscience about imperial sins in the past was 
more important than constructive thought about the future. 
Similarly, Latin Americans were able to get away with laying 
the blame for democracy’s failures in their continent largely 
on Europe and the United States. Only the Siamese delegate, 
who in a touching fable revealed how the Siamese lost their 
centuries-old freedom through reaching out for the freedom 
to elect their rulers—the only one they lacked—proudly in- 
sisted that his own country, and by implication other inde- 
pendent countries, must accept the fact that they are the true 
masters of their fate, and cannot export liability. Only the 
Pakistani, Mr. A. K. Brohi, was clear that free societies require 
free men. 


National freedom was not the only subject discussed at the 
Milan conference; nor was it admitted that national freedom 
is denied only outside Europe or only by ‘Western Imperialists.’ 
Mr. Peter Wiles read a well-argued paper on the theme of 
the rate of growth in the Soviet economy; and although his 
contention that this had been much faster than that of the 
United States at any comparable period, and that it might 
lead to an overhauling of the West at some not-too-distant 
date came in for some criticism, largely on the basis of non- 
statistical evidence, it was clear that by and large the picture 
he drew was not unfamiliar to the Soviet experts present. 
Again, however, there was misunderstanding. The fact that 
Mr. Wiles regarded the Soviet economic achievement with such 
respect was treated by some people, particularly the Germans, 
as evidence that he must be sympathetic towards the regime. 
His appearance in later sessions as a vigorous promoter of 
the ‘cold war’ from the Western side may have dispelled this 
illusion; but the incident showed that many continental 
Europeans have what might almost be described as a funda- 
mentalist approach—the devil must be incompetent as well as 
wicked. 

On the whole, where the Soviet phenomenon was con- 
cerned, the balance was maintained; but for some East 
European exiles, and for Germans conscious of the diminish- 
ing prospects of reunification, this kind of inquiry seemed 
totally inadequate. They denounced, in language and voices 
reminiscent of the demagogues, now of Communism itself, 
and now of Nazism, all attempts to establish a dialogue across 
the ‘iron curtain’ as a betrayal of freedom. It was understand- 
able, but deeply disturbing. We were not at Milan for a crusade. 


We discussed freedom’s internal, as well as its external, 
enemies; and for some the ‘Butskellites,’ strongly represented 
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in the British and American, and to some extent in the French, 
delegations, were the real enemy. For some the real devil was 
precisely the Welfare State—gently denounced by Professor 
F. A. Hayek, and more stridently by the Cobdenites of West 
Germany and Italy, for whom any State intervention in 
economic life could only be a prelude to the ultimate totali- 
tarian tyranny. Curiously enough for a conference of intel- 
lectuals—and perhaps because the legal profession was oddly 
under-represented—the problem of dealing with subversion 
without sacrificing liberty, although well presented by Arthur 
Schlesinger, jun., aroused little interest and no discussion. 


Such then were the themes: economic regulation and 
political liberty; the rivalry of the free world and the Soviet 
economies; and national self-determination and the liquidation 
of ‘colonialism.’ The discussions will go on. That such dis- 
cussions were possible within such a framework was itself a 
tribute to Western civilisation—a heritage that received all 
too little study and respect from the members of the con- 
ference. Only from time to time did one get a glimpse of the 
fact that freedom is the most delicate of social plants; only 
occasionally were we reminded that the chief task of the 
Western intellectual today is to bear witness for cultural values 
in his own society. For this writer the highlight of the meeting 
was Mr. George Kennan’s evocation of the less tangible but no 
less real threat to them of some of the assumptions and 
institutions of modern industrial societies, and his reproof to 
the overt Philistinism of his more egalitarian compatriots. But 
the threat is not only an American one. 


Burghers of the World, 
Unite! 


By THOMAS HODGKIN 


HE middle classes of the world have no international 

anthem, no flag, no emblems, no myth of an heroic 

past, no messianic hopes for the future, no saints and 
martyrs, no sacred literature to speak af. Mill’s Essay on 
Liberty does not meet at all the same kind of need as The 
Communist Manifesto. Far from inspiring the middle classes 
with a faith in their historic mission, it reminds them unkindly 
of their historic failings—their Philistinism, small-mindedness 
and respect for convention. It is correct to speak politely of 
the middle class, to refer to them as ‘the backbone of society,” 
and to sympathise with their troubles. But sociologists, apart 
from a few connoisseurs like Mr. Lewis and Mr. Maude, tend 
to ignore them. And, while we know little enough about the 
middle classes of Western Europe and North America, we are 
far more ignorant about the middle classes of the so-called 
‘underdeveloped’ countries of the world—in Asia, Africa and 
Latin America. It was therefore an excellent idea of the 
Institute of Differing Civilisations (otherwise known as 
INCIDI) to devote its conference last week jn London to a 
study of the present state and future prospects of the middle 
Classes in tropical and sub-tropical countries. It was also 
fitting, since INCIDI is an international body of Belgian in- 
spiration; and if any country can claim to be the spiritual 
motherland of the middle classes of the world, it is surely 
Belgium. 

The conference met in the rooms of the Royal Empire 
Society, a suitably dignified setting for the dignified ex- 
governors of the Congo and French proconsuls who attend 
such gatherings. There was an atmosphere of restrained 
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optimism. Since we were all members of the middle class, 
we were prepared to think as highly of the middle classes of 
tropical and sub-tropical countries as possible. Indeed, for 
some of us the middle classes were, by definition, the source 
of all wisdom and virtue. According to M. Roger Millot, 
President of the Institut International des Classes Moyennes, 
the upper classes were too much absorbed in power and status, 
and the masses had too little leisure and education, to be 
either virtuous or wise. Therefore ‘orderly progress’ every- 
where and always depended upon the existence of a strong 
middle class. If the middle classes of Asia and Africa were 
suitably strengthened, they would behave as the middle classes 
of Western Europe and North America had behaved in the 
nineteenth century. They would diffuse, automatically, the 
basic ideas of liberalism—respect for private property, formal 
monogamy, inheritance within a restricted family, female 
education, religious toleration, representative institutions. 
They would develop political parties, like the French Radical- 
Socialist Party, inspired by these beliefs. They would interest 
themselves in local government and drains. They would be- 
come, said M. Millot in a phrase that was clearly intended to 
be complimentary, like the French middle-class ‘museums of 
culture.’ Hence our aim should be to ensure, somehow, that 
the tropical and sub-tropical countries were increasingly in- 
habited by men and women whose outlook on life resembled 
that of the pleasanter members of the Forsyte family. 


The more we learned about the facts, the more improbable 
this thesis seemed. True, throughout the Asian and African 
countries a middle class was evidently emerging. In spite of 
difficulties of definition, we could recognise our fellow- 
bourgeois when we saw them. In Ceylon ‘their games are 
cricket, tennis and hockey. . . . They form social clubs and 
consume foreign liquor as a mark of social distinction. Their 
womenfolk are more emancipated; they help in social service 
activities, and show some interest in politics. . . . And their 
menfolk, even if they remain masters of the house, are cer- 
tainly not lords any more.’ In British Central Africa the middle 
class have lounge suits, beds and wardrobes; their women take 
to European dress, find they can no longer conveniently carry 
their babies on their backs, and begin to buy perambulators. In 
Constantine, in Algeria, middle-class Moslems become lax 
about the five daily prayers, lapse from the religious brother- 
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hoods, and turn instead to literary, artistic and sporting clubs, 
and scoutisme. In Morocco they regard polygamy as out of 
date, dislike having to provide for hungry cousins, and buy 
their furniture on the hire-purchase system. If to be middle 
class in Asia and Africa means to understand a European 
language, to read the newspapers, to listen to the wireless, to 
live in a modern house or flat with curtains in the windows and 
a carpet on the floor, to have begun to look upon the world 
with individualist and secular eyes, then certainly the Asian 
and African middle classes are increasing in numbers and 
importance. 

This is hardly sufficient ground for optimism. In some 
countries an indigenous middle class exists only precariously 
or illicitly. This seems to be the case in Portuguese Africa, 
where nationalism is taboo, and therefore an African middle 
class, as the potential carrier of nationalist beliefs, would be 
an impropriety. Either you are Portuguese, or you are tribal, 
or you are tribal but would like to be Portuguese. Elsewhere, 
in countries where national middle classes are tolerated, they 
are extremely thin on the ground. The estimate for French 
Equatorial Africa, for example, is 1 per cent. of the total 
population. Even in economically and educationally much 
more advanced countries which have already achieved political 
independence, Ceylon for instance, the estimated (or guessed) 
proportion is only 5 per cent. And these guesses are based 
upon economic and educational criteria which, by European 
standards, are absurdly low. The bulk of the middle class of 
Brazzaville earn salaries which are little more than half the 
minimum wage of an unskilled worker in metropolitan France. 
They are lJettrés, in the sense that they normally possess the 
primary school leaving certificate. In India ‘the economic 
distress that the middle class is suffering from is borne out by 
almost all reports and surveys.’ In much of Africa and South- 
East Asia, to be middle class means often to be underfed, in 
debt and periodically unemployed. It means also seeing the 
traditional business activities of the middle class still pre- 
ponderantly in the hands of ‘strangers’-—Europeans, Lebanese, 
Indians, Chinese. 

The myth that the middle classes of the tropical and sub- 
tropical world are inevitably a force making for stability and 
‘orderly progress’ does not bear looking into. They may in 
some circumstances, as in nineteenth-century Europe, be the 
instruments for the spread of liberal, as well as nationalist, 
ideas. Even so, in the surviving colonial countries they are 
bound to operate as an explosive rather than a stabilising 
force. But they may also become the exponents of the doc- 
trines of economic nationalism; as Dr. Khouw Bian Tie, of 
Indonesia, put it: ‘This middle class . . . forms a powerful 
lever for the economic emancipation of Indonesia without 
which the political freedom which was attained would be 
devoid of content.’ Or they may, where the army offers the 
best openings for education and an interesting career (as in 
Thailand or Iran), support a regime of military dictatorship. 
Of they may sink back into a state of political ineffectiveness, 
defeated by forces stronger than themselves, and become, in 
fact, ‘museums of culture.’ All things are possible, since the 
middle classes look in many directions at once; and this Janus- 
face, this unpredictability, this tendency to wobble, is par- 
ticularly evident in the case of the middle classes of Asia and 
Africa, whose privileges are at the same time so valuable (and 
therefore set them apart from the mass) and so precarious 
(and therefore encourage them to identify themselves with the 
mass). It may even, as Professor Herskovits heretically sug- 
gested, be an error to assume that every nation in the world 
wishes, and ought, to follow the example of Western Europe 
and equip itself with an outsize middle class. 
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Chinese Culture’ 


By DAVID HAWKES 


ULTURAL developments in Communist China are 

meaningless unless viewed in an historical perspective. 

The great revolution in Chinese culture, beside 
which all others pale into insignificance, took place in 1919, 
when a movement began to supplant Literary Chinese, as the 
medium of written communication, with the living language of 
speech. Literary Chinese is as remote from the colloquial 
language as Anglo-Saxon from English; and while it was used, 
literacy was unattainable by the great mass of the people, who 
had neither the time nor the means to obtain a classical educa. 
tion. Its going made literacy easier of attainment, but it also 
left the door to the storehouse of Chinese literature firmly 
locked, and cut the writer adrift from a literary tradition which 
had lasted through two millennia. The cultural history of China 
during the past thirty years has therefore been the story of a lost 
man looking for a road on a dark night: Tears shed for the 
submersion of traditional Chinese culture beneath the Red 
tide might be spared if it were sufficiently realised that for 
twenty years a great many educated Chinese have had neither 
the inclination nor the ability to read their own classical 
literature. 

It is not strictly true that colloquial literature was without an 
ancestry. Since the invention of printing, the half-educated and 
the pleasure-loving had been catered for by a furtive, anony- 
mous literature of plays and novels which, though it sometimes 
attained great heights, was felt to be unworthy of notice by 
serious students of literature. One achievement of the Literary 
Revolution was to gain due recognition for the literary merits 
of such works. But a half-dozen novels do not constitute a 
great tradition. While some of the new writers professed to take 
them as exemplars, and Lu Hsiin, the greatest of them all, owed 
much, stylistically, to his classical education, most of the in- 
spiration was coming from abroad. Keats, Mallarmé, Henry 
James, Gorki, Aeschylus, Whitman—anything and everything 
went into the pot. New media, too, were imported. China knew 
only operatic drama, and ‘talking plays’ made their appearance. 
Poetry, in particular, looked westward for models, because the 
new language could make no use of the rhythms and con- 
ventions of traditional verse. In the inter-war years there 
evolved the Shanghai Intellectual, who spoke three languages 
and read in five; who was familiar with the most up-to-date 
literary gossip of Europe, but about as much in sympathy with 
the majority of his countrymen as he was with the Hottentots. 

Yet most of these new writers, if they did not despair and die, 
were radicals. During and after the war, as the government grew 
more savage in its persecution of liberals, many percolated 
through to the Communist fastness in Yenan. There they found 
a world unknown to them. The Communists lived a communal 
life of dedicated poverty in the midst of China’s poorest 
peasantry. The refugee writer was anxious to put his talents at 
their disposal; but as far as his new public were concerned, his 
writings might as well have been in a foreign language. 

To a conference of writers and artists held at Yenan in 1942, 
Mao Tse-tung propounded some answers to this problem in an 
address which has since become the Chinese Communist text- 
book on cultural matters. Writers were to identify themselves 
with the peasantry, the workers and the Party. Whilst they 
might draw on China’s ancient culture and on foreign cultures, 
these were only ‘secondary sources,’ and their first object must 
be to learn the speech, customs and inmost thoughts of the 


~ ® This is the third of a series of four articles dealing with China today. 
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common people. They must do this by months or years of 
laborious toil and study amongst them. Full-time ‘slumming,’ 
in short, was to be the prerequisite of a new People’s Literature. 

The immediate effects of this austere advice were not unim- 
pressive. Plunging enthusiastically into the peasants’ timeless 
world, the town-bred author emerged stimulated and entranced 
with stories which, despite their frank propaganda, had often 
about them the authentic glow and reek of life. For instance, 
K’ung Chiieh’s The A fflicted, a collection of short stories mostly 
written between 1939 and 1941, is revolutionary material in 
polished prose. But the long novel written in collaboration with 
his wife, which he published in 1949, speaks with the authentic 
voice of a nut-brown countryman, unhurried, droll and 
charming. Indeed, the most successful of the Yenan writers, 
Chao Shu-li, was himself a peasant. The comical village 
astrologer in Blackie’s Wedding was his own father, and all 
his writings are a faithful portrait of the village life he knew. 

There were new dramas, too, about wicked landlords and 
maidens in distress, which borrowed the tunes and conventions 
of village opera. 

When the Communists took Peking in 1949 they lost no time 
on the Cultural Front. In the July of that year, before even the 
inauguration of the new government, an All-China Conference 
of Writers and Artists was called, and the soil-stained veterans 
from Yenan met their sophisticated brethren of the cities. The 
watchword of this conference was collaboration, and one of its 
effects was a mushroom growth of committees and councils in 
every conceivable branch of literature and the arts. It seemed 
that two people could write a book better than one, and ten 
better than two. Every new book, film and play evoked a tre- 
mendous free-for-all of criticism about its political merits and 
demerits. Authors, producers and actors lived in a whirl of 
meetings, discussions, criticisms and exhortations. 
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How, it may be asked, have literature and the arts stood up 
to this intensive nagging? On literature the effect appears to 
have been unfortunate. The great names of pre-war days, like 
Mao Tun, Pa Chin and Kuo Mo-jo, spend their time as com- 
mittee men and write little. The resilient Lao She wrote two 
good plays. Chao Shu-li, away from the villages, lapsed into 
silence. When the fighting and heroism were done and the 
underdogs had triumphed, the interminable output of wicked 
landlords, heroic workers and horrid spies grew stale and re- 
petitive, and all literature seemed a systematic ‘writing down.’ 

This last point is, of course, the key to the whole situation. 
In the war that is being waged upon illiteracy and 
ignorance, the writer is regarded as a sort of soldier. He is 
expected, by virtue of his talents, to offer himself as an educator. 
This means that he writes only propaganda—though it should 
be understood that the propaganda is not always political. He 
may at any time be called upon to advocate freedom of choice 
in marriage or better drains. This does not make for great 
literature (or necessarily preclude it, of course); but great 
literature is for the morrow, when the drains are mended. 

In some fields of cultural activity collaboration has been 
fruitful. The research institutes produce solid work; and opera 
has reached new heights. One of the happiest innovations has 
been the revival of the forgotten or neglected arts of a richly 
imaginative peasantry. Despite the Russian plays ane the trans- 
lations of Shakespeare, China is turning inwards more and 
examining herself. In poetry, for instance, since Whitmanesque 
verse became ‘bourgeois,’ the ballad-style of the countryside 
has become de rigueur. The older poets do not seem con- 
spicuously happy with a medium which appears to offer few 
possibilities except for rousing songs or amusing pastiche; but 
at least one long poem, Li Chi’s Wang Kuei and Li Hsiang- 
hsiang, employs this style with charming effect. 
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One has the impression that Chinese Communists regard the 
Cultural Worker (as he is called) with a mixture of reverence 
and suspicion, like a valuable machine whose workings are only 
half understood. One finds the effects of this ambivalence at 
every turn. Thus the oleaginous poster-work of the art schools 
is offset by the honours bestowed on a traditional painter like 
Ch’i Pai-shih, and Chou Yang, in his address to the Academia 
Sinica, while chivvying backsliding academicians, at the same 
time warns their Communist colleagues not to badger them to 
the point of interfering with their work. 

There is no doubt that the status of cultural workers, from 
the busy author to the humblest drum-singer, has been greatly 
improved. And it is perhaps not a bad thing that Chinese writers 
are renewing their acquaintance with the Chinese, whom they 
tended to lose touch with in the emancipated days of Western 
learning. It remains to be seen whether, in the fullness of time, 
the pressure will be sufficiently removed for some new plant, 
fertilised in its native soil, to grow tall and strong. 


The Cult of Titles 


By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


trifle dotty about titles, and the Scotch, when it comes to 

that, a trifle dottier still. The Welsh are better. There are 
no great Welsh titles. Spain and the Vatican are, I fancy, the 
only States other than ours which still bestow titles. Others, in 
Hamlet-like fashion, recognise those that already exist, but 
create no new ones. Therefore our attitude towards titles is at 
least odd. Because it is odd it is not therefore, I agree, neces- 
sarily to be condemned. It is most arguable that it is a wisdom 
in the British to have preserved the relics of the institutions of 
past forms of society and to have allowed freedom, if freedom 
it be, slowly to broaden down from precedent to precedent, 
that this is better than the dramatic and often bloody breaks 
with the past in which other countries have indulged. Anoma- 
lous and theoretically indefensible as the House of Lords is, 
it is not certain that it has done its work worse than other and 
less peculiar Second Chambers. Therefore there is something 
to be said for preserving the titles and orders that exist, and 
indeed I prefer the mild snobbery which airs its titles to the 
violent counter-snobbery of the professional egalitarian such as 
Mrs. Sidney Webb which ostentatiously and with a good deal 
of publicity refuses to air it. 

Yet the condition of the system being tolerable is that every- 
one should treat it as to some extent a quasi-pantomime— 
should accept the title that happens to be his in the spirit in 
which he might good-humouredly agree to play a part in a 
Christmas charade, but that nobody should think that it really 
much matters what he is called. That there are many titled 
people who do accept their titles in this spirit | am well aware, 
but few things more shocked me in political life than the 
discovery how many people there are who take these handles 
desperately seriously—who are willing to hang about in corri- 
dors for a generation with the hope of getting in the end a word 
in front of their name or a few letters after it. The most shock- 
ing thing about the sale of honours was that so many people 
were willing to pay such large sums of money for honours 
which to them, at afy rate. cannot possibly have been from 
their manner of acquiring them honourable. It shows a terrify- 
ing lack of self-sufficiency and emptiness of the soul if such 
things are required to bring them comfort. And I do find odd 
and humiliating the avidity with which, on the day of the New 
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Year or Birthday Honours, so many Englishmen set aside 
important news and give themselves to the scanning of these 
ridiculous lists as their first task. I should, as I say, if I were a 
foreigner find it a little difficult to think such persons entirely 
sane. 

It is true that if foreigners bother less about the titles that are 
written on an envelope than we do they bother more about the 
buttons that are worn on a lapel. It is a nice point which is the 
dottier worry. But let us not get bogged down in that contro. 
versy. Original sin, alas, is universal, and ‘if all foreigners are 
mostly fools,’ that unfortunately does not prove that we are 
not fools, too. As I have said, there is something to be said for 
maintaining the titles and orders that have come down from 
the past. Even though an earl is no longer the military captain 
of a county, let us have earls, and, even though chivalry—at 
any rate in its literal, horsey sense—be dead, let us keep the 
Garter. But it was an oddity of the Victorians that though they 
rode in railway trains and the machinery of chivalry had 
become meaningless, yet, not content with maintaining the 
orders that already existed, they greatly added to their number, 

The consequence of all this was to make titles both more 
and less important. When every tradesman felt that he had a 
title in his till, people were more ambitious of titles than they 
had ever been. On the other hand, the magic that in simpler 
ages had surrounded a title was destroyed. Today for all the 
fuss that people make about titles no one imagines that even 
the senior of non-royal dukes is a creature that is not of this 
world. Yet magic survives, for there is one rank to which no 
commoner can aspire even in thought—the rank of royalty. So 
there is no longer a gradation from royalty through aristocracy 
to the common man. Between royalty and non-royalty there is 
a line absolute, and all royalty is beyond question magic. 

There is a great deal to be said for the institution of 
monarchy. Other nations besides ours have found it convenient, 
and, since it is in our tradition, very few people in this country 
would, I fancy, wish to see it abolished—far fewer than was the 
case three-quarters of a century ago. Nor is a reasonable degree 
of curiosity about the true nature of the person who performs 
these ceremonial functions at all unnatural. There has always 
been throughout history a degree of curiosity and gossip about 
the private lives of monarchs and other prominent persons. 
But what is odd is that this age, which, rightly or wrongly, has 
been of all ages the most jealous to see that the monarchy has 
no real power, has been the age which has gone far beyond any 
of its predecessors in the shamelessness and vulgarity of its 
curiosity about every detail of the private life not only of the 
Sovereign but—what is on this scale entirely new—of every 
member of the Royal Family, whether there is any likelihood 
of that member succeeding to the throne or not. 

It is idle to say that this is the fault of the press. Of course it 
is the fault of the press, but the press would not write thus if 
there were not a public taste for such writing. I do not think 
that in any previous age people would have been willing to 
read such stories as are now served up to them about the Royal 
Family. They would have felt ashamed, as anyone would feel 
ashamed to pry in such detail into the private life of any human 
being. But they do not think of the members of the Royal 
Family as human beings. They think of them as the Phrygians 
of the first century thought of goddesses. 

It is obviously highly desirable both that the Royal Family 
should deserve respect and, when spoken of, should be spoken 
of with respect. But there is no respect to the Royal Family 
in dragging before the public eye every gossipy detail, true or 
imagined, of its private life. In the decay of religion men must 
find some other God to worship. The serious-minded and prig- 
gish worship the State. The empty-headed worship the Royal 
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Family. Their worship is very different from the worship of the 
dictator in totalitarian countries, for the dictator has power, 
and the worship of him is a hysterical expression of submission 
to his will. But royalty is not worshipped for its opinions, of 
which it must give no expression and about which there is 
among the worshippers a very notable absence of speculation. 

These excesses are both dangerous to the monarchy and in 
themselves unhealthy. It would be better ihat adulation of such 
a sort, if it must be given anywhere, should be given to film 
stars, because then there can at least be no question of it 
damaging a serious institution. But why need it be given at all? 
Is it not an indication that the private life and the family life of 
a large proportion of the population must have become intoler- 
ably empty and unsatisfactory if such excessive attention is 
paid to such matters? The threat of automation is not a threat 
of automation as such but of automation coming upon a society 
that is already empty. 


Knowledge”? 


By HUGH MORRIS 


. N marriage, Sir. . . .!° The twelve-year-old boy was 
@ earnestly asking for help. ‘It’s the article on marriage 

I want to ask you about. . . . It’s not so much the 
problem itself as the way people think about it that interests 
me. You see, Sir. . .” 


Or: 


‘Please, Sir, why do they tell us that light always travels in | 


straight lines? After all, Sir, Einstein . . .’ 
Or: 


May I bring an article on electrons? I don’t quite | 


understand .. .” 
As he was not yet fourteen, I was not surprised! What 
really troubles me is the fear that all these boys, and many 


thousands of others, will spend so much effort and time learning | 
how to pass exams, that the habit of seeking answers to difficult | 


questions will be firmly repressed in favour of the habit of 


memorising formule and facts. The quest for truth will be | 
abandoned. The acquisition of exam-worthy knowledge is | 


a full-time task. 

Knowledge? How much of the knowledge that was pumped 
into me forty-odd years ago would satisfy serious scientists 
of the present day? Has such knowledge helped me to tackle 
the real problems of life? Will it help these boys to be happy, 
virtuous or wise? It may help them to get profitable posts 
in the industrial world, but is that really the sole purpose of 
education? 

‘All human knowledge is uncertain, inexact and partial. 
To this doctrine we have not found any limitation whatever.’ 
Those were the final words of Bertrand Russell’s book, 
Human Knowledge, and they might serve as the text for a 
homily on education. Unfortunately education has become a 
set of habits rather than a process of development with a 
worth-while purpose. It is a heart-breaking experience to 
watch beautiful young minds being converted into useful 
electronic brains so that they may be profitably employed in 
an organised way of life which exalts mechanical efficiency and 
commercial prosperity above the values of goodness, beauty 
and truth. 

Divinity, art and science are all taught in schools, and 
these correspond to goodness, beauty and truth—a delightful 
thought if only we could believe it. Unfortunately divinity and 
science as generally taught contradict each other so obviously 
and so often that most boys choose what appear to be proved 
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empirical facts in preference to what seem to be unprovable 
historical statements. As for art, it too often degenerates into 
mere self-expression without much relation to the primary 
concept of beauty. If both divinity and science could be taught 
with greater humility—with an admission of the partial nature 
of human knowledge—the blatant and harmful contradictions 
could be banished or destroyed, and goodness and truth could 
remain as compatible values. Art could be taught as an aid 
to the enjoyment of beauty, whether in music, literature, 
painting or in nature itself, and another harmful contradiction 
would disappear. 

At the time when our present educational habits were being 
formed, knowledge was accepted as definite, accurate and 
complete so far as it went; whereas today we accept Bertrand 
Russell’s limitations without argument. Even more important 
is the change which has taken place in our methods of reason- 
ing and even of calculation. The boys of today need to learn 
first of all how to think, before they acquire great quantities 
of so-called facts. The idea that Latin grammar will do all that 
is needed to train boys’ minds in accurate methods of thought 
is obsolete and absurd; nobody knows this better than the 
boys themselves. Many of them also know that science is no 
longer a collection of absolute facts. They are bored with the 
kind of science that they have to learn in order to be able to 
pass essential exams, whereas they would enjoy a training in 
the fascinating methods of thought resulting from relativity 
theory and quantum physics. 

No doubt it will be argued that such complex abstractions 
are beyond the range of juvenile and adolescent minds. This 
is no excuse for failing to make any effort of any kind to 
develop youthful minds along modern lines, or for continuing 
to teach them methods of argument and thought which destroy 
faith in value and perpetuate error and untruth. It is fatally 
easy to underestimate the intelligence of the young; it is 
hard to admit that what seems like stupidity may be merely 
a reflection of the dullness and inadequacy of our own teaching. 
I make this admission with regard to my own work as the 
direct result of my own experience. I now beg the authorities 
concerned to be equally honest and to investigate the possi- 
bilities of changing educational habits so that boredom may 
be replaced by enthusiastic interest and minds may be 
developed to their utmost human limits instead of being 
trained and utilised as mere industrial brains. 


City and Suburban 


By JOHN BETJEMAN 


dare say it is this which makes me so devoted a reader 

of The Times. Whether Albania has signed a treaty with 
Bolivia, what the latest kind of lethal weapon is, or what the 
Minister of Education thinks about the school-leaving age, is 
all stuff that I skip. I take The Times for the obituaries, the 
letters and Home News, and I sometimes read criticisms of 
plays and exhibitions, and of course I enjoy the social page. 
But as an admirer of dear old Auntie Times, I hope I may be 
forgiven a criticism of these skittish and fey little double- 
column efforts at belles-lettres which are now pinned so 
strangely on her sensible country tweeds. Little articles about 
doggies, quaint jocosities on flowers, sport and archeology 
and cooking, where do they come from? The literary agencies? 
And this week we have actually got a ‘Woman’s Page,’ with, 
of course, Harrods and Marshalls advertising. Oh! if only 
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Auntie realised how much we preferred her as her dear, dull, 
reliable old self. Auntie Times is really a: man’s paper, and 
the only ladies who enjoy her are grandmothers and those 
of their daughters who sit on councils and who dress ag | 
imagine her dressed myself. I know that last remark is asking 
for trouble, but I feel compelled to make it, for I love the 
old girl. 


St. AGNES, KENNINGTON 


Despite representations from famous architects, such ag 
Sir Ninian Comper, from the Central Council for the Care 
of Churches and from the Royal Fine Art Commission, the 
Bishop of Southwark is going to pull down St. Agnes, Ken. 
nington, and build a smaller church on its site. St. Agnes was 
designed in 1877 by George Gilbert Scott, Jnr., the father of 
Sir Giles, and it has long been thought the finest work of the 
Gothic Revival in South London, and one of the finest ip 
England. No financial arguments can really excuse this 
vandalism, nor is it true that the parish lacks parishioners, 
Most of the fittings of the church survive, and the architect 
appointed to repair it after the war, Mr. Stephen Dykes Bower, 
resigned from his post rather than agree to the destruction of 
a building which could perfectly well be repaired. The attitude 
of the Bishop and his advisors is like that of three Dorset 
county councillors, Messrs. Kettle, Rutland and Day, who 
safd recently that to spend money on such a building as the 
beautiful Elizabethan manor house at Kingston Maurward was 
‘a waste of ratepayers’ money.’ I cannot think why we bother 
to keep any fine architecture standing. It is disgustingly 
expensive and of no use to archdeacons, bishops and 
ratepayers. 


CHIAROSCURO 


This week there has been an unexpected and welcome sight 
as one goes down the Mall westwards. The amorphous lump 
of the Victoria Memorial looks less shapeless because it is 
outlined white against the black and still uncleaned central 
recess of Aston Webb’s dull front to Buckingham Palace. The 
darkened centre, contrasting with the whiteness of the newly 
cleaned front, gives a depth and solidity to this long block of 
the Palace. Meanwhile, a silent crime has been committed 
not far away. Huge carpet sweepers have been hung from 
comparatively inoffensive poles all along Kensington Gore 
and Kensington Road past the Albert Hall. It is a great pity 
that the Boroughs of London do not emulate the public light- 
ing to be seen in the main roads of Brighton. To conclude 
this paragraph more cheerfully, let me recommend West 
Country readers to look at the little eighteenth-century church 
of Babington in Somerset near Bath. It has been most sympa- 
thetically restored by Mr. Randoll Blacking, the cherubs and 
gold rays and Commandment boards in the east end have 
been well recoloured above the velvet-covered altar: the box 
pews and high pulpit are repaired and the walls whitened, so 
that it is a perfect example of pre-Tractarian ‘High Church’ 
furnishings. It is heartening to know that the Roman Catholic 
squire of the parish subscribed generously to the repair of 
this Church of England place of worship at his door. 


Ups AND Downs 

My friend Frank Singleton, the Lancashire author and 
editor, talked to me about going ‘down’ to the North Country. 
I now realise this is quite right. ‘Up’ means going to London. 
All trains, even those going north from London, go ‘down.’ 
But we thought of a delightful exception. An undergraduate 
could be travelling ‘up’ to Oxford or Cambridge, but if his 
mother went with him she would be going ‘down.’ 
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Strix 


The Plans of the Fortress 


and one woman were convicted of spying under the 

Treachery Act of 1940. Fifteen of the men were hanged 
and one—a Luftwaffe NCO who was dropped by parachute 
and was wearing uniform when captured—was shot. One man 
was sentenced to penal servitude for life; the woman appealed 
successfully against a sentence of death and was given 
fourteen years. They were all low-grade agents, and the 
information—if any—with which they had provided the 
Germans before being caught was of negligible value. 

The number of people executed for spying in Europe since 
the end of the war must run into several hundred. Most of the 
executions have taken place in countries behind the Iron 
Curtain, and it seems safe to assume that many of those con- 
demned were condemned unjustly. But that still leaves an 
awful lot of dead spies, and presumably—since in peace-time 
spying is not a particularly difficult or dangerous job if the 
spy is a sensible person—an even larger number of live ones. 
With what success, one wonders, are their labours attended? 

Very broadly speaking, there are two kinds of spy: the 
Lesser Spotted (to give them ornithological labels) and the 
Greater Starry-Eyed. The latter embarks on his (or her) duties 
for the sake of a cause, national or ideological. He (or she) 
normally possesses intelligence and courage and should, 
theoretically, be capable of producing better results than the 
Lesser Spotted. This commoner variety is really a sort of tout, 
often but not always quite clever but seldom reliable; he is in 
the game—unless he has been blackmailed into it—for the 
money. He is generally a person who has not been a success 
in more conventional walks of life. 

No one can read the opening chapters of The Dreyfus Case, 
by Guy Chapman (an altogether admirable book) without 
forming the impression that the services which a spy could 
render to his employers were much greater sixty years ago 
than they are today. It is not merely that access to secret 
documents in the French War Office was almost ridiculously 
easy; what is more to the point is that if you got hold of the 
right document it really was—potentially at any rate—of great 
value to your employer. The plans of a fortress, the details 
of a new gun, a revised mobilisation scheme—these repre- 
sented, as it were, the court cards in the hand of a General 
Staff. ‘He’s got the ace,’ the spy could report, or ‘He’s going 
to play the Queen next’; and his employers, in those days of 
slow-moving campaigns and simply equipped armies, could 
rearrange their own hand accordingly. 

To the ordinary spy (as opposed to the defecting scientist) 
such opportunities are no longer open. All conventional 
weapons take so long to produce that information about those 
possessed by a potential enemy is really of not much more than 
academic interest to his putative victim. If Northland obtains 
details of Southland’s new tank, and this tank turns out to be 
superior to Southland’s best, there is very little that North- 
land can do about it beyond what she is doing already, which 
is to try and get her new tank through its teething troubles 
and into production as soon as possible. Nowadays, anyhow, 
the average spy seems to be content with less significant hauls, 
and is more likely to turn in a training manual or a list of unit 
locations in a sub-area than anything in the plans-of-the- 
fortress category. 

Intelligence is only of real value in so far as it can be acted 
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on. Fortunately for the spies, this is seldom realised by their 
masters, who very naturally come to regard the acquisition of 
secret information as an end in itself. Knowledge of an adver- 
sary’s secrets always confers the illusion of power; it only 
confers the reality if the knowledge can be put to some prac- 
tical use. 

In war intelligence is scarce; every scrap has potential value. 
Suppose for the sake of argument that I am a spy in Ruritanian 
pay and that I procure for my employers a confidential War 
Office document showing the revised establishment of a 
Mobile Bath Unit. In’war not only would the sequestration 
and delivery to Ruritania of such a document be a consider- 
able achievement, but the statistics it contained might con- 
ceivably, taken in conjunction with other small clues, throw 
some light on Britain’s man-power situation or her intention 
to wage Arctic Warfare or something of the sort. In peace- 
time, when the size of the British Army and the whereabouts 
of its component formations can be ascertained by reading 
Hansard and The Times, the Ruritanian General Staff would 
really—if they stopped to think—be better off without know- 
ing all there is to know about our splendid Mobile Bath Units; 
for my document is only going to clutter up their secret files and 
waste the time of the staff officer whose duty it is to analyse 
it and get the results printed as Appendix LXVIII to ‘Notes 
on the British Army.’ 

Luckily for me, the Ruritanians do not stop to think. The 
section of the Ruritanian Secret Service by whom I am con- 
trolled are the last people to minimise the value of the docu- 
ment I have sent them, and lose no opportunity of pointing 
out to General Horkshor, their dreaded chief, how much 
more valuable authentic documents are than the unconfirmed 
rumours so often produced by other sections of the Service. 

Presently 1 do better still. I send them a detailed report 
on drastic reorganisations which are shortly to be made in 
the layout of British infantry and armoured divisions. This 
really is a scoop. Immense kudos accrues to the section con- 
trolling me, and the reflected glory is but negligibly dimmed 
when, a few weeks later, General Sir Richard Gale outlines 
the drastic reorganisations to a press conference after a 
BAOR exercise. 

I do not wish to minimise unduly the importance of the 
peace-time spy, or to lessen the abhorrence in which he is held 
in these relatively spy-proof islands. But it does seem worth 
pointing out that the traffic in secrets is very largely a bogus 
trade, because so many of its wares have no practical value and 
are recommended only by the fact that they are secret. 

It is right that we should feel indignant over Burgess and 
Maclean; it is right that we should be reluctant to award the 
White Paper about them anything better than a gamma plus; 
and it is arguable—though the past four years have produced 
no evidence to support the argument—that the secrets they 
betrayed injured the causes that we stand for. 

But the most important facts are that Burgess and Maclean 
have for some time been powerless to harm their countrymen 
or even to involve their country in scandal or expense. They 
represent an embarrassment to the Government of the day and 
an unlooked-for diversion on the flank of commercial tele- 
vision. But they are no longer (so to speak) on the rates. It looks 
to me as though we had learnt a useful lesson rather more 
cheaply than we might have. 
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BURGESS AND MACLEAN 


Sir,—In his ‘Political Commentary’ published 
in your last issue, Mr. Henry Fairlie writes as 
follows: 

‘By its traditions and its methods of re- 
cruitment the Foreign Office makes it in- 
evitable that the members of the Foreign 
Service will be men... who, to use a 
phrase which has been used a lot in the past 
few days, “know all the right people.” At 
the time of the disappearance of Maclean 
and Burgess “the right people” moved into 
action. Lady Violet Bonham Carter was the 
most active and the most open.’ 

Mr. Fairlie goes on to allude to the ‘subtle 
and powerful pressures which were brought to 
bear by those who belonged to the same stra- 
tum as the two missing men.’ 

There are two questions to which I would 
like an answer: 

1. Does Mr. Fairlie suggest that my mem- 
bership (if it exists) of a certain social ‘stra- 
tum’ impelled me to take ‘action’ to influence 
official decisions in the interests of Burgess and 
Maclean? 

As Mr. Fairlie must know, since he com- 
ments on it, such action as I took was solely 
relevant to the persecution of their families 
by certain members of the press, and to an 
alleged interview with Mrs. Maclean (in which 
she was quaintly reported by the Daily Express 
to have ‘smiled’—over the telephone). 

2. Can Mr. Fairlie point to any word in the 
letter 1 then wrote to The Times relating, 
either directly or indirectly, to the guilt or 
innocence of the two missing men? 

Mr. Fairlie should refresh his memory of 
facts by reading my letter, published in The 
Times, on whose staff I understand he was 
then serving, on July 21, 1952, under the 
heading, ‘Ethics of Journalism.’ It was strongly 
supported by letters from Mr. Arthur Mann, 
Mr. Randolph Churchill, Mr. Ernest Jay, Mr. 
R. J. O'Connell and others, and received the 
following tribute from the Spectator: 

‘Everyone who cares for decent journa- 
listic standards—which the establishment of 
a Press Council might or might not serve to 
elevate or at least to maintain—will be grate- 
ful to Lady Violet Bonham Carter (who 
was a member of the Royal Commission on 
the Press) for calling attention to what she 
describes as a flagrant violation of the ethics 
of journalism.’ 

Can it be that the Spectator itself was, in 
those days. in the hands of ‘the right people’? 
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And does the present-day Spectator, or—to 
be charitable—Mr. Fairlie of the Spectator, 
hold the view that it is in the interests of jus- 
tice, or in the public interest, that the mothers, 
brothers, wives and young children of male- 
factors (whether proved or suspect) should be 
subjected to constant hounding, harrying and 
persecution at the hands of certain members 
of the press? 

To this last question | should welcome a 
reply, not only from Mr. Fairlie but from 
yourself as Editor —Yours faithfully, 

VIOLET BONHAM CARTER 


21 Hyde Park Square, W2 


[To Lady Violet’s last question the answer is 
—of course not. The point is that Mrs. Maclean 
was not harried or persecuted by the press. On 
the contrary, she frequently invited members 
of the press to meet her; these interviews 
were not reported, as Mrs. Maclean used the 
simple expedient of saying that they were ‘off 
the record.’ Mr. Fairlie replies to this letter in 
‘Political Commentary.’—Editor, Spectator.] 
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Sir,—I hope you will find space for the correc- 
tion of an error contained in the ‘Political 
Commentary’ of Mr. Henry Fairlie which ap- 
peared in your last issue. 

In support of his contention that ‘The exer- 
cise of power in Britain (more specifically in 
England) cannot be understood unless it is 
recognised that it is exercised socially,’ Mr. 
Fairlie says: ‘By its traditions and its methods 
of recruitment the Foreign Office makes it in- 
evitable that members of the Foreign Service 
will be men (and the Foreign Service is one of 
the bastions of masculine English society) who, 
to use a phrase which has been used a lot in the 
past few days, “know all the right people.” ’ 

I have sat pretty frequently during the last 
year or, two on the Selection Boards for the 
Foreign Service as an ‘outside’ member. I have 
no doubt that all such members of these Boards 
(Mr. Fairlie would presumably discount as 
prejudiced the testimony of the Civil Service 
members) would agree with me in saying that 
Mr. Fairlie’s glib statement is not only untrue 
but seriously misleading, and that the selection 
tests now used are designed, and successfully 
designed, to prevent the application, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, of the criterion that 
he describes: candidates from grammar 
schools, and from working or middle-class 
homes, have (to say the least) as good a chance 
of success as others. Certainly the statistics of 
successful candidates in recent years refute the 
charge brought by Mr. Fairlie against the 
Foreign Service’s ‘methods of recruitment.’ 

May I add a word in general appreciation 
of Mr. Fairlie’s Commentary? It is tempting 
to dismiss such an article—full of low innuendo 
and false in almost all its assumptions and 
suggestions—by saying: ‘It is so patently 
vicious that it can’t do any real harm.’ But 
such articles, in the columns of a once respon- 
sible paper such as the Spectator, can do much 
harm, and they ought not to be allowed to go 
unchallenged. In the end, however, it is prob- 
ably the paper in which they appear that 
suffers most from their publication —Yours 
faithfully, 

JOHN SPARROW 
All Souls College, Oxford 


THE STATUS OF MALTA 
Sir,—I read with great interest the two articles 
in your issue of September 23, concerning 
Malta. 

May I ask, with regard to the first one. why 


Mr. Cole thinks it necessary to have Members 
of Parliament at Westminster to carry out his 
programme, which seems almost entirely 
economic. I cannot understand, nor indeed 
can many of my friends, why the whole of the 
Parliamentary system at Westminster will have 
to be altered to make these economic arrange- 
ments with Malta. I also cannot understand 
why Mr. Cole says that the Nationalists lean 
towards Italy. Surely the George Cross Island 
was united during the war in its wonderful 
resisiance to the Italians. | understand that 
Miss Strickland’s party has a good deal ip 
common with the Nationalists at the moment, 
and are we to suggest that she, too, is pro- 
Italian? 

Lastly, as regards Dr. Borg Olivier’s article, 
which quite frankly seems to me to put for- 
ward a much more practical suggestion, there 
is one point which worries me. I was talking to 
Dr. Borg Olivier last week, when he told me 
that his party’s proposals put forward in his 
article were not limited as regards time, He 
fully realises that they cannot be adopted 
straight away, and is quite prepared to wait, 
if interim arrangements are put into effect, 
These arrangements would imply the removal 
of unnecessary reserved matters in the Con- 
stitution which are unconnected with defence 
and foreign affairs, and would also have a 
provision for the institution of an Advisory 
Defence Council on the pattern of the one 
devised for the Gold Coast. He tells me that 
he put this in his article, but that unfortunately, 
no doubt due to lack of space, it had to be 
cut out. It seems to me a very important point. 
Mr. Cole tells us that his party intend to have 
a referendum on this question of integration; 
but surely they cannot break the Constitution 
quite so easily. Any alteration in the Constitu- 
tion must be passed by the Malta Legislature 
by a two-thirds majority. This Mr. Mintoff’s 
party has not got. What he surely means is 
that his proposals will be defeated by the Malta 
Legislature and that he will then go to the 
country for an ordinary General Election. 
Referenda are not very popular in the British 
Empire, and I think rightly so. But if we have 
a referendum in Malta, what is to stop us 
having one in Cyprus, and I thought the 
British Government were very much opposed 
to the latter.— Yours faithfully, 

WILLIAM TEELING 
House of Commons, SW1 


BETRO 


Sir,—As first—and last—Director-General of 
British Export Trade Research Organisation, 
1 was, it need hardly be said, most interested 
in the reference to that ill-starred organisation 
in the opening Spectator article, ‘Employers’ 
Liability’ (September 16). You will, I hope, 
permit a reflection or two. 

The words ‘Courageously—and as it turned 
out foolishly—’ were used in connection with 
the decision (which was largely mine abetted, 
it is true, by the Federation of British Indus- 
tries) to see if we could stand on our own feet. 
I wonder if we were really so foolish: from 
what I see of the latest (and mounting) un- 
balance of trade problem that is upon this 
country, British industry seems little wiser 
about the need to go in for systematic fact- 
finding (thus meeting consumer needs) before 
plunging into overseas trade than it was when 
we shut our doors over three years ago. A 
continued Government grant would have only, 
I suspect, aggravated the suspicion in which 
BETRO was held by those same industrialists 
who, as you so rightly say, should be now 
wanting our services—a suspicion that we were 
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ast another Government show’ which, in 
fact, we weren't. er ’ 

| write none of this with bitterness. BETRO 
was before its time in the sense that most 
evangelists are before theirs. We were preach- 
ing a doctrine (and such an obvious and simple 
one really) that will only come to be accepted 
when the economic pressures are such that 
‘export or die’ will be more than a slogan. In 
the meantime those all too few exporters who 
go in for a properly planned programme of 
overseas market research—which only differs 
in method from its equivalent in the domestic 
market, the objectives are identical—are reap- 
ing the benefit. 

A last word. I am chairman of a voluntary 
organisation called BETRO (1952) Ltd., which 
was set up to administer the residual funds 
after the original organisation closed. We are 
doing—I think I can claim without presump- 
tion—good if unspectacular work, We have 
sponsored a book, Profitable Export Market- 
ing, by Martin Madden, MP, which was pub- 
lished in the spring and is selling quite well: we 
have given £500 for an overseas travelling 
bursary to the winner of an essay competition, 
and are running this scheme in conjunction 
with the Royal Society of Arts. We speak at 
conferences or write articles whenever the 
opportunity to press for a proper consideration 
of the value, indeed the urgent necessity, for 
overseas market research arises. 

But I realise, as I read over this letter before 
sending it to you, how strange not to say 
pathetic it is that these tiny iittle efforts are 
all we have to offer. As your leader says about 
the original, functioning BETRO, ‘Now, when 
it is again needed, employers find that it is 
not there to help them.’ Where shall we go 
from here?—Your faithfully, 

ROGER FALK 
12 Grosvenor Place, SWI 


L, 8S. AMERY 


Sir—May I express my wholehearted agree- 
ment with your very fine tribute to the late 
Leopold Amery. Although I only met him on 
one or two occasions, his influence on my 
political thinking has been profound, and will, 
l am sure, be lasting. 

When, some twelve years ago, I was asked 
to defend, the Conservative cause in the Cam- 
bridge Union, it was to a recently published 
article by Mr. Amery that I turned for edifica- 
tion and encouragement, and in later years I 
have constantly found in his writings both an 
antidote to cynicism and a Sure vindication of 
my own political faith. 

Above everything else, as you so rightly 
say, his politics were pure. He had a deep in- 
sight into the causes and conditions of Britain's 
greatness, and his whole political career was an 
untiring attempt, neither twisted by ambition 
nor deterred by failure, to make of imperialism 
a noble reality. 

A few weeks ago I closed the latest volume 
of his autobiography with the reflection— 
shared, | am sure, by many of my contem- 
poraries—that, while the House of Commons 
was enriched by his presence, our political life 
as a whole will be immeasurably the better for 
his example.—Yours faithfully, 

RICHARD FEILDEN 
St. Andrew's Vicarage, Brighton, 7 


SOME OF MY BEST FRIENDS ARE SCOTS 
Sik—I read Miss Robertson's article with 
relish, and I accept with delight her invitation 
to join in, 

But who is she to complain? As a Scot 
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obliged by professional necessity to stay at 
home, and, unlike Stevenson, compelled to 
persist with the experiment of endeavouring to 
like Scotsmen, I find her complaints trivial. 
Safe in the more tolerant climate of England 
she can tear up these letters of abuse, Better 
still, consign unread to the waste-paper basket 
every letter with a Scottish postmark. But how 
would she like to suffer this sort of thing every 
day? How would she like to be pulled up in 
the full flight of casual conversation by den- 
tists from Invergordon and pedants from 
Glasgow? These sticklers for accuracy do not 
confine themselves to literary criticism. You 
must think twice in Scotland before venturing 
the opinion that it is a nice day, and look 
carefully out of the window to make sure of 
your facts, 

After this first quibble (made simply to 
prove my ancestry) let me say how heartily I 
agree with all her complaints. Indeed I would 
go much further. By all means a smear cam- 
paign, but why with reticence? Let us openly 
explode all the grotesque fallacies prevalent 
about the Scots. Especially the fallacy that the 
Scot is always popular abroad—‘abroad’ of 
course includes England. This, judged from the 
experience of my own travels, is of purely 
Scottish invention and must fall into the same 
category as the tradition of the Englishman's 
modesty, which only the English have noticed 
and which they never tire of mentioning. 

The Scot does not boast of modesty. It is 
perhaps the only thing of which he does not 
boast. It is a quality he despises. He affects ét, 
for tactical purposes, when he is unsure of 
himself, which is often, but he bravely dis- 
claims it, when in liquor or supported by a 
strong company of fellow Scots, with the 
toast, ‘Here’s tae us, wha’s like us?’ Like all 
bullies, he is a cringing fellow, with the mind 
and spirit of a menial, and if Napoleon was 
right in calling the English a nation of shop- 
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keepers, he should have added that the Scots 
are a nation of shop-keepers’ assistants. (Mind 
you, some of my best friends are shop-keepers’ 
assistants.) 

The most notorious fallacy is that the Scot's 
‘dourness’ and unresponsiveness mask a ster- 
ling character and a heart of gold. In fact they 
mean no more than they suggest—that he is 
graceless, ungracious and instinctively dis- 
courteous, and (as often as not) that he has 
nothing to say. 

I sometimes wonder if Rupert Brooke had 
not lost his bearings and strayed over the 
border into some small Scots town when he 
wrote (why on earth of Cambridge?): 

‘And Cambridge people seldom smile, 

Being urban, squat and packed with guile.’ 

I must make one important reservation, 
which Miss Robertson omitted but which I 
am sure she will accept, for her family name 
is highland. The Scots are ia reality two 
nations, as different as chalk and cheese, It is 
of the lowlanders that I (and surely Miss 
Robertson too!) have been writing. For the 
highlander is a gentleman, and sympathetic to 
flights of fancy. 

For reasons of personal safety I must use 
a pseudonym,—Yours faithfully, 

HIGHLANDER 


ORSON WELLES 


Sir,—I am in the process of writing a bio- 
graphy of actor and director Orson Welles 
and would be grateful for the help of your 
readers. 

Any relevant material which might help to 
make the book a fully comprehensive study 
would be gratefully received, copied and re- 
turned at once.—Yours faithfully, 


PETER NOBLE 
72 Wellington Court, NW8 


Contemporary Arts 


Cinema 


SUMMER Mapness. (Leicester Square.}— 
Toucu AND Go. (Odeon, Marble Arch.}-— 
My SISTER EILEEN. (Gaumont.) 


ALL producers are, to my mind, ill advised to 
take Venice as a setting for their stories, par- 
ticularly if they have very good cameramen 
and use coloured film. David Lean’s Summer 
Madnéss, adapted by him and H. E. Bates from 
a play by Arthur Laurents, suffers, as a 
romance, from the weight of beauty offered by 
the incomparable city ‘throned on her hundred 
isles.’ Jack Hildyard’s shots of piazzas, canals, 
bridges and roofs, each in its way a gem, seri- 
ously deflect the mind from attending to the 
purpose of the matter, which is Katherine Hep- 
burn’s awakening to love in the arms of 
Rossano Brazzi. As an American spinster 
making her first trip abroad Miss Hepburn, 
gruff, tousled, and wearing a khaki dress back 
to front, gives a sound rendering of the puritan 
at play, and David Lean builds up her initial 
loneliness into something really tangible. It is 
perhaps hard to see why an Italian of Signor 
Brazzi’s suave calibre should be attracted to 
her and should, indeed, survive her tearful 
capitulation—the brimming eye and trembling 
chin are constant features of this idyll—but 


he gives a very convincing portrait of a man 
in love and is charming. Nevertheless, the brief 
affair between a middle-aged typist and a mar- 
ried man, though carrying in it all the seeds of 
sweetness and tragedy, cannot, it seems, com- 
pete with the surrounding architecture, and all 
the magic of the film, its tenderness and joy, 
emanate from Venice herself. As a travelogue 
this picture is superb. 


* 


Ealing Studios have hit a rare low with 
Touch and Go, a comedy of peculiar feeble- 
ness. Any idea, of course, however ephemeral, 
can be padded up to look solid, and many a 
wisp of a notion, skilfully handled, has kept us 
laughing merrily for hours; so there is no 
reason, structurally speaking, why a picture 
devoted to a family on the eve of emigrating 
to Australia should fail to please. Touch and 
Go does so because it is thoroughly badly 
written. The characters, Jack Hawkins and 
Margaret Johnston as the parents, June Thor- 
burn as their daughter, John Fraser as her 
young man, Roland Culver and Alison Leggatt 
as friends, make observations of acute plausi- 
bility. You or I, faced with packing up a home, 
selling the car and worrying about the cat's 
future, would probably chat in just such a 
manner, and very dull it is too. Mr. Hawkins, 
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mostly irafe, and Miss Johnston, pretty but 
unplumbed, are not especially companionable, 
and it is left to Miss Thorburn as a young girl 
having her first love affair to light the only 
spot of inspiration in the film. She is enchant- 
ing, but really no match for the script. Directed 
by Michael Truman, the film revolves, slow as 
a hearse, around West London, which, alas, 
unlike Venice, is not quite beautiful enough to 
compensate for the picture’s dearth of wit, one 
of the really essential ingredients, one would 
have thought, of a comedy. 
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My Sister Eileen is a film version of Wonder- 
ful Town with the same script, new music by 
Jules Styne, and starring. Janet Leigh, Betty 
Garrett and Jack Lemmon. Although ‘Whyo, 
whyo did we ever leave Ohio?’ is a sad loss 
it is an amusing piece, gay as the proverbial 
grig, and boasting two notable dancers, Robert 
Fosse and Tommy Rall, who, both in styles 
and looks, bear a remarkable resemblance to 
Messrs. Astaire and Kelly. What more (except 
Astaire and Kelly) could anyone ask? 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


Television: Free and Easy 


A HARROWING week it has been for television 
critics. Viewing now starts soon after break- 
fast and ends not far off midnight, so conscien- 
tious critics can be met, pink-eyed as troglo- 
dytes, only between midday and what the TV 
Times waggishly calls Tea-V Time, when the 
ITA has a merciful siesta. Yet it seems that 
viewing of my sort, with two ordinary eyes and 
one ordinary set, is very low-powered com- 
pared with some people’s viewing. Some 
people, the man who came to tack a sort of 
radiator on to the existing aerial told me, as 
we slithered among the chimney-pots, some 
people have two sets fitted in the one room, 
for fear of missing something. What schizo- 
phrenic futures they must be laying up, these 
teleridden households—one eye on each screen 
in a sort of inverted squint, one ear (though 
ears are rather less divisible) cocked for either 
noise, the poor mind swelling dangerously in 
the effort to assimilate (say) archeology and 
variety at once! Myself, I find it hard even to 
eat and watch at the same time, except the 
simplest sort of sandwich or the least crumby 
form of bun. 


Bored almost to stupor by most of the 
BBC television these past weeks, I was, like 
most people, agog for any change. And change 
it is, if only because you now have so much 
more to choose from. But I reckoned without 
our enormous native conservatism, and ex- 
pected to find some more cataclysmic and de- 
cisive difference. The TV Times was a pointer. 
Apart from a bit of red jazzing up the cover, 
and a few more pictures in the interior, it might 
in format and typography and general air of 
purposeful bustle, have been the Radio Times 
over again. Then there was the image that 
appeared at testing time those frantic last days 
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before the ITA started, when angry waves 
were chasing across the screen and angry 
noises squeaked and gurgled behind—an image 
so exactly like the little carpet the BBC hangs 
out on similar occasions that you really would 
think they had borrowed it: just the same 
faintly geometric, folk-weave hearthrug. Re- 
assurance, not divergence, seems the object, 
the feeling of having been there before. And 
so, with so many of the programmes, it seems 
less a matter of innovation, surprise, develop- 
ment, than of echoing a familiar—too familiar 
—pattern of the past. 

This is hardly reassuring to critics, who, a 
sanguine if easily disgruntled race, had started 
off with rather higher hopes. Yet the television 
situation is enormously improved. With choice 
and competition, how could it fail to be? The 
few BBC programmes I have seen in the week 
showed a noticeable edge and sharpening of 
effort. And the ITA, though so far timid, has 
managed to shed a good deal of that frowsti- 
ness, that mincing intellectual gentility that was 
rampant in and ruining so much that was good 
in the BBC. All this could not fail to be 
welcome. 


That vulgarian invasion, the advertisements, 
turns out to be quite inoffensive. The adver- 
tisements sponsor no programme: they simply 
hang in space, time-fillers like the BBC’s wind- 
mill and waves and potter’s wheel. If very 
occasionally they grate, it is because they come 
hustling, through some technical inefficiency, 
too hard on the heels of a programme, or 
sometimes—though rarely—because they break 
down suspense, like the intervals in Continental 
films. After the first evening, the first start of 
surprise, they just become part of the land- 
scape, which shows, I suppose, our danger- 
ous adaptability. So far, they seem mostly 
mediocre. I have seen nothing yet as pretty or 
as effective as the Palmolive train that used to 
chuff across Italian cinema screens on a large 
coloured map, dropping a cake of soap now at 
Milan, now at Verona, and puffing ‘Palm-o- 
li-ve’ quattrosyllabically out of the funnel; or 
even as some of the advertisements you can 
meet any day in our own cinema. 

Best are the most inhuman, where puppets 
or drawings or objects are used, or where, if 
people do appear, they are purely illustrative 
—the child with the medicine bottle, the 
chemist with the test-tube, but not the child 
plugging the medicine, or the chemist what he 
has in the test-tube. Human plugging sounds 
forced, ridiculous, self-conscious. Put anyone, 
however charming, however persuasive, on to 
a screen to talk like an advertisement and sales- 
resistance—mine at least—goes up. Jingles, 
tunes, noises, objects, cartoons, can get away 
with it. Even a disembodied voice is bearable. 
But not the human face, however nice. 


Good again, if not as advertisements at least 


as entertainment, are the oblique and 
throwaway, those that seem to be, howeve, 
well we know they aren't, standing back an 
giving us entertainment altruistically. The She} 
advertisement that took us to Avebury with, 
Betjeman commentary was pleasant, ang 
largely so because Shell itself appeared only 
as an afterthought, a small, modest suggestion 
tacked on to the end. A much longer form of 
advertisement was Elizabeth Allan’s twenty. 
minute shopping tour round Marshall & Snel. 
grove, which, though over-emphatic and tog 
obviously plugging furiously, was far mor 
useful and interesting, from a woman's point of 
view at least, than the rather dreary feminine 
programmes we have been given so far, which 
might most of them, lock, stock and barrel 
have come straight out of Lime Grove, 

So much for that necessary but not really 
very noticeable feature of ITA television, 

Far more noticeable are the treatment and 
presentation of the news, for which Mr. Aidan 
Crawley is responsible, and its reading, to 
which Mr. Chris Chataway, the runner, brings 
a refreshing vigour and a lack of that profes. 
sional ogle and unction so complete as to lk 
almost disconcerting. He never lowers his 
voice and eyelids over disaster, or looks ¢oy 
over scandals, or looks anything in fact except 
his own agreeable and rather stolid self—which 
is just as it ought to be, and may he never 
grow any more professional about it. The news 
—as indeed many discussable subjects—is pr- 
sented with far more liveliness, less fear of 
treading on people's to¢s, than is usual on th 
BBC. That splendid but irritating restraint, that 
elegant but often baffling understatement, that 
wonderful vagueness (as in the weather fore- 
cast: here too ITA is far more crisp and 
definite and local): all are gone. Discretion 
no longer rules. Taste may even—who knows? 
—be offended. Jack Spot, Princess Ira, Burges 
and Maclean, all got a good airing. A feeling 
seems to be about that you can discuss and 
comment fairly frankly, and people appearing 
on ITA programmes have been quick to sens 
the change of mood. Sunday afternoon's Free 
Speech, which ended pretty nearly in a fre 
fight, with its four distinguished speakers yell- 
ing at once, banging the table, roaring what 
sounded (only you couldn’t make much of it 
out) like furious imprecations and abuse, and 
finally being faded out by an amused but not 
flustered commentator, since they obviously 
couldn’t be made to hear the programme was 
over, was no doubt a shocking scene and ought 
to raise an affronted protest: yet I cannot help 
seeing, even in that, signs of a new vigour and 
a certain lack of cant, that can allow a man to 
grow red in the face in front of an audienc 
without treating him like a funny, becaus 
angry, bear at the zoo. 

The abuse of this is to be seen in a repulsive 
programme called People are Funny, where 
unfortunate (though idiotic) members of a 
audience are called up on the stage and sub 
jected to various indignities and then consoled 
with a washing machine or a wireless or 
bunch of pound notes. Here’s “freedom’ it 
deed! I have seldom been so nauseated in my 
life. Four hooligans were even sent, dressed up 
as paper-hangers, to break into any house they 
chose and smother paste and paper all owt 
one of the rooms. When they came back, drag 
ging a sheepish householder, promises wert 
made to redecorate the wrecked room ‘prop 
erly,’ and with that the poor householder was 
supposed to be content. If People are Funny 
ever turns up on my doorstep, at the risk of 
being called a sourpuss I shall yell for the 
police. 
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Other programmes I must deal with in more 
detail other weeks. Such an amount of new 
material bursts the seams of a single week’s 
viewing. Some of it is repetitive. Variety looked 
much as it used to, with Harry Secombe, that 
Goon with the explosive guffaw, the best value, 
to my mind. A new family serial every week- 
day morning, though not particularly brilliant, 
at least leaves a pleasanter taste than those 
deplorable Groves, being warmer, better man- 
nered, and altogether more agreeable to watch. 
Orson Welles, brilliantly improvising in a gap 
(the French Government having held up his 
film on Domenici), ended up with the best pro- 
gramme of the week, on the Basques and 
pelota. The American influence has appeared 
in a number of half-hour plays, and the inimit- 
able Lucy on Sundays. (The BBC, incidentally, 
has retorted with Gracie Allen, a sort of female 
American Goon, whom I could watch by the 
hour.) The ITA opening ceremony on Thurs- 
day was disappointing, since nothing is duller 
than a public banquet, especially when you 
don’t even have the food. But since then pro- 
grammes of all sorts, good, bad, mediocre but, 
praise heaven, rather fresher and freer than 
they have been, above all new and therefore 
hopeful, have made it into a stimulating and 
an exciting first week. 


ISABEL QUIGLY 


Painting 

MICHAEL AYRTON 

As I suggested in my notice of John Bratby’s 
exhibition last week, one of the greatest diffi- 
culties facing the young painter nowadays is 
knowing how, to his own long-term advan- 
tage, he should conduct his career. Michael 
Ayrton is one of those who has managed the 
matter with remarkable aplomb. He has 
worked his talent with an energy and concen- 
tration which can only be revealed by the 
large retrospective view now offered by the 
exhibition at the Whitechapel Art Gallery, for, 
besides being a prolific painter, he has designed 
for the theatre and various forms of publicity, 
has illustrated and written books, has become 
a public figure, and even, in the past eighteen 
months, attempted sculpture, of which there 
are sixteen examples on show. He has always 
worked methodically, attempting to tackle 
weaknesses by confronting himself with prob- 
lems or correctives, by concentrating upon 
still-life at one moment, by studying the pro- 
portional and symmetrical systems of Renais- 
sance composition at another. And much of 
his work, if not large, has been complex in its 
structure, technique and psychological content. 
He has been ambitious. His paintings are 
crammed with the ideas, metaphors, images, 
scholarly references, to be expected from a 
man widely travelled and read, devoted to 
music and the theatre as well as unusually 
knowledgeable in the visual arts, an artist who 
probably does not miss much to be caught 
with the eye day by day. In fact, the ideas in 
this exhibition of ten years’ work would 
serve many artists for a lifetime. Add to all 
this an enviable dexterity, the smooth fluency 
of performance which also characterises his 
impromptu utterances on the wireless; for he 
leaves everything he attempts with a high 
finish, with a surface of tidy finality, as if he 
had known, before he put the last stroke of 
paint down, that it would complete the effect. 
This versatile, industrious, highly self-con- 
scious development is an unusual phenomenon 
at the moment, and, as a phenomenon, de- 
Serves respect and praise. 
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But—and the word stands a mile high— 
once again in an Ayrton show not all my 
respect for this seriousness can bring me to 
enjoy or admire the work itself. Yes, in Vines 
Before Easter one may discover the connection 
between two thin-limbed boys with pruning 
knives in their stumpy fists and the trees they 
are climbing, with their thin limbs and pol- 
larded, fist-like stumps from which twigs start 
out knife-like. We notice in another picture 
the bow of a chimney-sweep’s rod bent over 
his shoulder and the complementary arc of a 
curving wall. In Dominican with Cats the pink 
insides of a cat’s ears float like pink lozenges 
in a sea of grey and white. But the ingenuity 
of these ideas, and so many others, has not 
been received into the body of the painting, 
has not been transformed in the act of painting 
from an idea into a persuasive image. Ayr- 
ton’s particular habits of distortion are at the 
heart of the matter. They do not intensify the 
flesh and nerve of his people, explain their 
feelings, dramatise their relationships one 
with another, so much as change them into 
actors giving a character performance as 
themselves. They lead to an anthropomor- 
phism of animals and plants so sentimentally 
close that cats and lambs assume a Disneyite 
look. In Ayrton’s painting life wears a mask 
and becomes melodrama; his best work, indeed, 
has been done in direct contact with the stage. 
And it is perhaps his draughtsmanship which 
throws the mask over things, for it seems con- 
trolled by certain mannerisms and arabesques 
which drive out reality and limit the freedom 
of his hand. It is interesting to see how, in two 
copies after Ingres portrait drawings, this pat- 
tern of curves and accents has settled as if like 
a tightening skin of varnish upon the free and 
flexible forms and transitions of the originals 
and made them brittle. When this has been 
said, it is still difficult to understand how such 
a searching intelligence and such insensitivity 
can co-exist. 


BASIL TAYLOR 


The Film of History 


THE post-war German cinema has largely con- 
tented itself with imitating Hollywood musi- 
cals, a field where Hollywood is inimitable. 
But the past year has seen a freshet of war 
films, spurred by the unexpected box-office 
success of Canaris, based on the life of the 
chief of military intelligence, who was hanged 
in 1945 for complicity in the abortive coup of 
the 20th of July, 1944. There have appeared 
a film version of Carl Zuckmayer’s The Devil's 
General, two simultaneous films of the 20th 
of July attentat, one called simply The 20th 
of July, the other Jt Happened on July 20th, 
and latterly even films on the comic side of 
the war. 

Of the films mentioned, the first three are 
good, if not excellent. Their importance, how- 
ever, is not so much artistic as historical, for 
they represent an important attempt to give 
meaning to the German war experience by 
explaining the defeat, while simultaneously 
depicting heroes relevant to the post-war 
world, who strove to make defeat less bitter 
and less total. During the period of Allied 
‘reindoctrination’ the Germans remained pas- 
sive, wary of propaganda, new or old. The 
success of a book like von Salomon’s The 
Questionnaire, a little later, led many in Eng- 
land and America to conclude that this was 
the sort of stuff Germans still wanted to hear— 
pure self-justification. But the financial success 
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of the new war films casts doubt on this. These 
films all glorify the men of the 20th of July, 
and the myth of the 20th of July is not a 
creation of the Allied reindoctrinators, but a 
German interpretation of German history, the 
opposite of the Stab in the Back legend. 

These new heroes are members of the old 
officer corps: Abwehr Chief Admiral Canaris, 
the Luftwaffe General Harras in The Devil's 
General, Count Stauffenberg and General Beck 
in The 20th of July. The latter film does make 
an honest attempt to include the working- 
class resistance in its portrayal of resistance 
circles, but they are shown painting slogans on 
walls or grinding out handbills; the main 
emphasis is laid, as historically it must be, on 
the role of the higher officers. These officers 
are depicted as anti-Nazi but loyal German 
soldiers. No one ever raises the question of 
how the war came about; the problem is how 
to end it before the mad Fuehrer drags Ger- 
many to destruction. ‘For whom are you work- 
ing?’ General Harras asks the flight engineer, 
Oderbruch, who has confessed himself a 
saboteur, ‘For Russia? For England?’ ‘For 
none of them,’ Oderbruch replies. ‘For Ger- 
many.’ His immediate purpose remains some- 
what obscure, but the moral is clear—German 
resistance is the work of loyal Germans. The 
forces of evil are a shadowy Hitler, usually in 
the last mad days, wilfully ignoring bad news 
in Canaris’s intelligence reports, ordering re- 
luctant generals to send their reserves into 
hopeless battle; or else the sadistic Gestapo. 
There is generally a scene in which the hero 
stands by helplessly as the Gestapo hauls off 
an aged Jewish scientist. As these scenes take 
place some years after persecution began, one 
might wonder how these heroes found it 
possible to accept and hold high office under 
a regime so hateful to them. 

For the questions these films burke are more 
interesting than those they tackle. They are 
the questions the mass conscience of Germany 
is not yet ready to ask or answer, though 
individuals have faced them honestly enough: 
questions of the genesis of Nazism, its tolera- 
tion by respectable Germans, of Germany's 
sole guilt for the outbreak of war. The mass 
audience prefers to greet what is essentially a 
mythologising of the belated German resis- 
tance, which provides heroes acceptable to 
democratic Germany. The war can now be 
remembered under one of its respectable 
aspects, more easily forgotten, therefore, as its 
other aspects are shrouded by the mytholo- 
gising process of substituting the part for the 
whole. 

But it is one thing to analyse these accounts 
of German resistance, another to damn them as 
insufficient. They present a satisfying group of 
heroes to a nation which needs them, nor 
dare we honestly say that Germany is alone 
in her need for heroes and myths. Compared 
with the Stab in the Back legend, the myth of 
the 20th of July is a model of historical truth. 

J. W. FRIEND 


The Spectator 
October 2, 1830 


Tue Dey or ALGiers.—Lady B—— sees the 
Dey of Algiers every day. He enjoys the 
fall of Charles the Tenth exceedingly. He was 
sulky till that event occurred; but since, he 
has done nothing but laugh, except on one 
occasion, when he wanted to cut off his valet’s 
head for handing him the wrong turban. Then 
the authorities offering some slight objections, 
he became furious, and throwing down his 
pipe, exclaimed, “I'll go to England, for that 
is a free country.” 
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Beauties of Johnson 


By JOHN WAIN 
"[e. elegant book* is ideally designed to fill an important 





gap. Johnson’s writings, as distinct from his reported 
conversation, have never had the attention they deserve 
from the ‘common reader’ to whom he appealed. Indeed, the 
Common Reader has swallowed the silly fiction that Johnson 
was a bad stylist, heavy and unreadable. Actually he is superb; 
that density and concentration, always reminding one of the 
gloomy grandeur of his character and the steadiness of his 
opinions, is one of the best stylistic instruments ever forged. 
Few prose styles have been so much discussed; Johnson was 
still alive when John Callander published his Deformities of 
Dr. Samuel Johnson, an anthology on the lines of the more 
usual ‘Beauties of So-and-so,’ but reversed; three years after 
his death came the Rev. Robert Burrowes with his Essay on 
the Stile of Dr. Samuel Johnson. Burrowes found Johnson 
often obscure, because too elaborate; he sought grandeur and 
harmony, and was not plain enough. (Compare Horace 
Walpole’s ‘He seems to have read the ancients with no view 
but of pilfering polysyllables.’) The common eighteenth- 
century view was that Johnson had rather deserted the high- 
road of English letters by abandoning the plainness which he 
had so memorably praised in the prose of Dryden and Addison; 
they were right, and yet one cannot wish that Johnson had 
written like Addison. Addison was a bit of a mediocrity, which 
makes him a better model of style because, after all, most of us 
are mediocrities; but Johnson’s prose is much the better; if 
you don’t believe it, look into Dr. Chapman’s anthology. 
One is glad to see here a liberal selection from the Lives of 
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the Poets; which, if they may be lumped together as a single 
work, I believe to constitute Johnson’s masterpiece. Dr, 

man must think highly of them too, for he says in his pre’ 
note that ‘The chronological arrangement shows the devel 
ment of his style to its climax in the Lives of the Poets.’ *Climay’ 
is an interesting word, there; it leaves us rather in doubt as to 
what Dr. Chapman really thinks of Johnson’s mature style; one 
often says of a vicious and artificial style that it reaches q 
‘climax.’ As a matter of fact, the style of the Lives does not 
represent a climax, in the ordinary sense, at all; the stylistic 
tricks characteristic of the Rambler—that is, of the Johnson 
who can be imitated and parodied—are rather toned down; 
the language, though always stately, is more direct and legs 
sesquipedalian. The effect is of a refining and a freshening: 
obviously a development out of the Rambler style, but not 
(as ‘climax’ would suggest) a mere concentration of it. To 
take an example from another writer, the style of The Tempest 
is a development out of the style of King Lear, but nota 
climax. This trivial point is worth insisting on because Dr, 
Chapman is, after all, a very famous Johnsonian scholar; his 
opinions must be the fruit of many years’ unhurried meditation 
on every aspect of Johnson’s life and work; he must have read 
every one of the Lives over and again. And yet—here is another 
small mystery—we find him, in this same prefatory note, 
thanking Mr. T. S. Eliot for suggesting that the Lives of 
Thomson, Watts and Akenside ‘would be worthy quarrying’ 
What are we to make of this? Does Dr. Chapman mean that, 
but for Mr. Eliot’s timely reminder, he would have over. 
looked the Lives of these three well-known contemporaries of 
Johnson? 


The clue may be that this is Johnsonian insouciance, a trick 
learnt from the Doctor himself. One of the endearing minor 
characteristics of Johnson’s literary criticism is a can’t-be- 
bothered attitude about points of detail; as when, in the Life 
of Congreve, he says, ‘Of his plays I cannot speak distinctly; 
for since I inspected them many years have passed.’ We 
approve this; a busy man cannot waste his time over trifling 
matters; the glow of approval carries us through to the end of 
the essay, warding off the annoyance we should otherwise 
feel at finding pages devoted to Congreve’s ‘serious’ poetry, 
which is very poor stuff, and next to nothing about the plays 
by which he is remembered. Johnson gets the reader on his 
side, and the reader forgives him. It is this, I suppose, that 
accounts for the almost idiotic indulgence with which Johnson 
is treated; many of his judgements on literature are shockingly 
wrong-headed, and a few are actually malicious, but there is 
a general reluctance to chalk up black marks against him. The 
Life of Swift, for instance, is a wicked piece of work; Swift was 
the greatest Augustan prose writer, next to Johnson himself, 
and in Gulliver's Travels he had produced a book which 
obviously took first prize, over the head of every other prose 
work of the century. One cannot help feeling that Johnson 
knew this, and deliberately underplayed Gulliver when writing 
his assessment of Swift’s work. At any rate, all he has to say 
about it is this: 

‘This important year [1727] sent likewise into the world 
Gulliver's Travels, a production so new and strange, that it 
filled the reader with a mingled emotion of merriment and 
amazement. It was received with such avidity, that the price 
of the first edition was raised before the second could be made; 
it was read by the high and the low, the learned and illiterate. 
Criticism was for a while lost in wonder; no rules of judgment 
were applied to a book written in open defiance of truth and 
regularity. But when distinctions came to be made, the part 


= SELECTIONS FROM SAMUFL JOHNSON, 1709-1784. Edited and Intro- 
duced by R. W. Chapman. (O.U.P., 15s.) 
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which gave the least pleasure was that which describes the 
Flying Island, and that which gave most disgust must be the 
history of the Houyhnhnms.’ 

One sits back, appalled. Johnson was writing half a century 
after the publication of this great book; he had had plenty of 
time to form a reasoned view of its merits; he was engaged in 
a general criticism of Swift’s works, of which Gulliver was 
clearly seen, even then, to be the jewel. It is a clear case of 
authorial jealousy. Johnson did not like Swift; he considered 
Swift's view of life mistaken and, in some respects, contempt- 
ible; and he could not, when it came to the point, summon up 
the self-abasing honesty to admit that a book he disliked so 
much was a great book. He must have known that this was the 
largest single work produced by any of the grand eighteenth- 
century ironists, of whom he himself was one; and he calls it 
‘a book written in open defiance of truth.’ Of factual truth, 
no doubt, since it is a fantasy; but Johnson was not such a fool 
as to confuse factual truth with psychological truth—except 
when it suited his book. 


* * * 


It was the same with Gray. Johnson disliked Gray as an 
indolent and rather feminine person, who fussed about in his 
rooms at Cambridge like an old woman, instead of presenting 
a manly front to the buffets of the world. But no one can read 
his devastating attack on Gray’s poetry without feeling that 
there was something deeper behind it. And of course we can 
see what it was: Gray had written the poem Johnson ought 
to have written, if there had been any justice in the scheme of 
things: the great poem on human suffering, the great resigned, 
nobly obvious, stoically accepting Elegy. Here, Johnson did 
not attempt to repeat the trick he had played over Gulliver; 
he praised the poem so resoundingly that no one has ever been 
able to do much more than echo what he said; but he took it 
out of him over his other works. Take this paragraph, for 
instance : 

‘Several of his pieces were published (1753), with designs 
by Mr. Bentley, and, that they might in some form or other 
make a book, only one side of each leaf was printed. I believe 
the poems and the plates recommended each other so well, that 
the whole impression was soon bought. In this year he host his 
mother.’ 

The concentrated bile here is really wonderful. Gray is 
blamed, by implication, for not writing enough poems, as if 
that mattered; and the ready sale of the book is put down to the 
fact that it was a nicely designed picture-book. Dear, oh dear! 
And to cap it all, the information about his poems is not im- 
portant enough to fill out a whole paragraph, so the death of 
Gray’s mother is tacked on to make the weight. 

Milton is another case. Johnson disliked Milton as a man, 
but could hardly go against his work; so he made up for it by 
sniping round corners, and attacking minor works that no 
one at that time was very ready to defend. He says, for instance, 
that Milton’s second wife died in childbirth, and her husband 
wrote ‘a poor sonnet’ about her. A poor sonnet! He means 
‘Methought I saw my late espoused saint’! 

Of course these instances of jealousy great enough to corrupt 
literary judgement do not count for much in the total picture. I 
only bring them up as a testimony that I, for one, take Johnson 
seriously enough to be shocked by him where he is shocking. 
One is so sick of the sham Johnsonian effigy that is so often 
held up for us to worship; the clubbable good fellow, the 
diner-out, the comic reactionary grumbler in whom any third- 
rate don can see his own prejudices and mannerisms mirrored, 
multiplied, and supported. Johnson was a great man, and we 
should do well to paint him warts and all. 
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FRANCOIS MAURIAC 


THE LAMB 


“Nobody so well as M. Mauriac can give life with sim- 
plicity to deep feelings; important and sorrowful these 
feelings are, to strike all readers with release.” OBSERVER 
“The story is unfolded in a subtle, condensed style which 
gives it the fullest possible impact.” SCOTSMAN 
“Each character is brilliantly revealed, each scene 


superbly managed.” SUNDAY TIMES 
(12/6 net) 





Thriller of the Month 


JACK FINNEY 


(author of Five against the House) 
THE BODY SNATCHERS 


“4 thriller in the old, great H. G. Wells sense; subtle, 
disturbing, thought-provoking.” CHRISTOPHER PYM 


“In the H. G. Wells tradition ... a thriller of real 
distinction, excellently written and gripplingly realistic.” 
JOSEPH TAGGART 

(20/6 net) 


and of course 


JOY PACKER 
VALLEY OF THE VINES 


“4 spontaneous ability to create plot and character and 
enough tension to carry the reader on from chapter to 
chapter with that age-old desire to see what happens 
next. Only the born teller of tales can provoke this 
feeling.” VERNON FANE 


“As freshly attractive as the country of its setting.” 
BIRMINGHAM POST 


“Lady Packer writes lovingly of the Cape country and 
peoples it with some vigorous creations.” |THE SKETCH 


65th Thousand + (12/6 nev) 


Pageantry of The Law 


by James Derriman 


“It is with enthusiasm that I recommend this book, for 
it gathérs together a miscellany of fascinating detail.” 
F. DAILY PRESS 


“Curious and fascinating facts. . . . \fr. Derriman revels 
in his subject.” BELFAST NEWS-LETTER 


“A fascinating subject.” YORKSHIRE EVENING PRESS 


“Packed with interesting information.” WESTERN MAIL 
(Llustrated, 25/- net) 


Second enlarged edition 
The Fisherman’s 
Bedside Book 


by ‘B.B.’ 
illustrated by Denys Watkins-Pitchford 


“One of the sporting books that must never be allowed 
to go out of print.” A. G. STREET 
(1S/- net) 
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Malinke Boyhood 


Tue Darx:Cuitp. By Camara Laye. Translated by James Kirkup. 
(Collins, 12s. 6d.) 

Why is this book of M. Laye’s about his childhood and youth in 
French Guinea so moving? Partly, perhaps, because it is a work 
of nostalgia. M. Laye wrote it while he was working in a Paris 
factory—he had gone to Paris to study engineering, but his money 
ran out. So he invests his life in the small Malinke town of 
Kouroussa, his visits to his grandmother and uncles in their village 
of Tindikan, his period of growing up in Conakry, where he went 
to the technical college and experienced first love, with a special 
beauty. We share his nostalgia since, though we are not ourselves 
displaced Malinke, we are, like Camara Laye, in a way exiles 
from the secure, ordered, sociable life which he describes. But 
he has also the artistry which, as Mr. William Plomer puts it in 
his introduction, enables him to evoke the universal in the par- 
ticular. Rather as Turgenev, in The House of Gentlefolk, makes 
us aware of Russian country life as something quite different from 
any life we have actually experienced, and yet not remote or 
strange, Camara Laye re-creates Malinke country life—where the 
black reapers work their way down the rice field in the morning 
heat, cutting each individual rice stalk correctly—so that, with- 
out belonging to it, we can enter into and enjoy it. 

Where the whole picture is admirable it is difficult to pick out 
items. I particularly enjoyed Camara Laye’s account of his father, 
a smith, who mended clocks and motor-bicycles, but also fashioned 
the marvellous gold ornaments with which women adorn them- 
selves; and of the special ceremonies which must accompany work 
in gold—the singing of the smith’s praises, and the praises of his 
family, by the griot before the work can start, and the singing 
and dancing of the douga, the ‘tremendous chant,’ when the work 
is complete. But M. Laye’s father was no ordinary smith. He had 
a great reputation in all the five cantons; this he owed not only 
to his skill and absurd generosity, but also to a small black snake, 
his ‘guiding spirit, from which he gained insight into the future 
course of events, so that he always knew in advance whose bicycle 
had broken down, whose clock needed repairing. This might 
seem odd; but in the context of M. Laye’s story it is not odd—no 
odder than any other form of prophetic power. His father was 
clearly man of remarkable penetration, with an entirely 
rational attitude to his son’s education and career. 

Similarly, the account of the circumcision ceremony makes in 
some ways painful reading (though fortunately the operator 
seems to have been both quick and efficient)—these several days 
of continuous dancing until the poor lads, in their tightly fitting 
circumcision garments, were worn out. Yet, running through this 
account, is the idea that the physical pain of the operation 
reflected the mental pain of growing up—of this terrifying leap 
from boyhood into manhood, implied in leaving one’s mother’s 
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SIGMUND FREUD 


THE YEARS OF MATURITY: 1901-19 
by Ernest Jones M.D. 


‘ 

( 

( 

‘The second volume of Dr. Jones’ masterly 
life of Freud. . .. The more one knows of 

him the more his stature grows; and one t 

can give Dr. Jones no higher praise than to i 

say that his memorial volumes are worthy ‘ 
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of their subject.’ The Times 


Illustrated, 30s. net 
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hut. For Camara Laye it meant also the special pain of knowing 
that his destiny involved separation from his people: when other 
boys’ mothers held up hoes, to show that their sons would make 
good labourers, his father’s second wife, meaning to be kind, 
appeared holding up an exercise book and a fountain pen, the 
emblems of scholarship. ‘I must confess that this gave me no 
pleasure at all, and rather than encouraging me it somewhat 
embarrassed me.’ 

M. Laye will, I hope, teach us more about these gifted Malinke, 
with the same sensitive restraint. Mr. Kirkup’s translation from 
the French has been highly praised—rightly I think on the whole, 
for it is not easy to think in three idioms. But there seem to be 
occasional lapses. Why, for example, call the family living-place 
a ‘concession’ when ‘compound’ is surely the word in common use? 

THOMAS HODGKIN 


The Unused Virtue 


THE WorLpD oF Dew. By D. J. Enright. (Secker and Warburg, 18s) 
FIRST impressions of a new country usually have their own limited 
value, and there have been hundreds of books of this type on 
Japan since 1900, the bulk of them showing the author still palpi- 
tating from that first impact of enchanting strangeness. D. J, 
Enright had been in Japan for eighteen months when he wrote 
The World of Dew. He claims that he did not want to write it, 
that it was the result of pressures brought against a personal in- 
clination to live in Japan without producing the authoritative 
volume on that experience. We can be thankful for the pressures 
which forced Mr. Enright into his activity, for in this book he 
has swept aside the appalling clutter of post-war interpretation, 
and—as an accepted expert on nothing at all—he brings to every 
page and every paragraph the tremendous vitality of an intuitive 
and sharply perceptive understanding. 

The World of Dew is unquestionably the most important book 
about the Japanese people to be published since 1945. The horde 
of experts on this subject may not agree, but this newcomer to 
the scene, who admits to a very indifferent grasp of the language, 
has somehow managed to lay bare the nerves that control so 
much of Japanese behaviour. And through it all the basis of his 
approach is a simple humanity which turns what might have been 
amusing first impressions into a serious study of a living people. 

The Japanese themselves will certainly be startled by this book 
Mr. Enright so plainly likes them, and at the same time has no 
patience whatsoever with the national myth, that belief this people 
still clutch to themselves that they are—as a result of historical 
circumstance and the gods who made them—just a little bit 
different spiritually from the rest of the human species. The 
author suspects that he was brought East as a possible new inter- 
preter of things Japanese in the style of Lafcadio Hearn. Instead, 
Mr. Enright offers sharp truths as remote as anything could be 
from the manner of that purveyor of pap for nineteenth-century 
romantics. And if the Japanese will only have the sense to see it, 
Enright’s realism is of more constructive use to them than the out- 
pourings of an eccentric European disciple of the code of bushido 

One point the author brings out strongly is the curious fact that 
the Japanese, for all their apparent unity as a people, are in most 
respects quite devoid amongst themselves of a sense of corporate 
responsibility. They will follow a leader with complete obedience 
provided he removes all need for personal mental initiative, bul 
their continuing adherence to the family system mitigates against 
the individual developing a sense of responsibility towards his 
fellow human beings as a whole. 

No one can lead Japan by the hand into the future, as the 
Americans have just learned. The going ahead does not look easy, 
but it could be improved if, as a people, the Japanese were willing 
to step down from that secret pedestal which is their comfort, 
accepting themselves at last as no more and no less than the rest 
of the human race. Enright says: ‘If they can finally liberate 
themselves from the past and survive the present, they should 
do great things. There is an unused fund of virtue in them.’ 

Unused is the operative word. For as yet Japan’s impact on 
the world beyond her has been, in the main, to bring misery and 
death. OSWALD WYND 
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The Church and 
Spiritual Healing 
by Rev. HARRY HUTCHISON, 
M.A., B.D. 


Foreword by the Very Rev. George Johnstone 
Jeffrey, D.D., formerly Moderator of the General Assembly 
of the Church of Scotland. 

The appointment of the Archbishops’ Commission on 
Spiritual Healing is a reflection of the widespread 
renewal of interest in this aspect of the Church's 
ministry. In this book (extracts from which have 
recently appeared in the Sunday Times) the author gives 
a balanced survey of the history and scope of spiritual 
healing, and analyses in detail the relationship between 
healer and patient. gs. 6d 


Out next Monday 





CYRIL SCOTT’S 


Music: Its Secret Influence 
Throughout the Ages 


The 8th printing of this famous work. 


“A masterly survey of the problems of music by a 
distinguished composer” —English Digest, 10s. 6d. 
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Duckworth Books 


VILLIAM BUCHAN \ « 


A FIRST NOVEL 
OF 
IMPORTANCE 


Kumari 


by 
William 
Buchan 





A ‘young man’s love story,” Kumari telis the reader as much about 
India as a hundred official publications; and the author’s sympathy with 
that strange, desperate land is matched by the infinite delicacy with which 
he handles the affairs of the human heart. This is a novel which ranges 
in thought and feeling far beyond the passions of the few persons 
concerned in it; and it is presented with exquisite craftsmanship by a new 
writer of very considerable stature. 

‘It is a thoughtfully argued portrait and catches what was poetic in 
India to the European sensibility . . . ts descriptions are agreeable.” 
Vv. S. PRITCHETT (Boakman) 12s. 6d. nat 


3 Henrietta St. London WC2 
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More Tall Stories 


READERS’ GUIDES: MOUNTAINEERING. By Janet Adam Smith. 
(National Book League, 2s. 6d.) 

COMMANDO CLIMBER. By Mike Banks. (Dent, 18s.) 

THE ABOMINABLE SNOWMAN ADVENTURE. By Ralph Izzard. 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 16s.) 


KANCHENJUNGA. By John Tucker. (Elek Books, 21s.) 


THe Moatep Mountain. By Showell Styles. (Hurst and Blackett, 
18s.) 


THE mountain books, which used to fill a shelf, now need a book- 
case and will soon require a library. Miss Janet Adam Smith has 
done a service in compiling a reading-list, from Brockendon in 
1828 to Murray and Noyce of the day before yesterday, of those 
which have stayed the course and can be considered classics. The 
four new ones under review all make pleasant, friendly reading, 
but only the first of them stands much chance of inclusion in a 
future edition of the list. 

Many people in the past few years have found it a good idea to 
learn rock-climbing at the State’s expense. Captain Mike Banks 
came to the sport through a Commando cliff-climbing school in 
Cornwall, and after that contrived for himself a delightful Service 
career, comparable to an Alpine guide’s, except that, as he glee- 
fully observes, he did not have to please the clients. Most of them, 
however, were pleased, leaving his courses enormously cock-a- 
hoop and able to lead climbs up to ‘Very Difficult’ standard, and 
perhaps the War Office will heed his plea for mountain expedi- 
tions as builders of initiative and morale, instead of the soul- 
destroying route march. 

But Captain Banks is no mere Commando tough. He has an 
inquiring spirit which led him into such odd spots of mountain- 
eering as Greenland and Malta, and he is a gay and natural writer, 
with a turn of humorous understatement that is quite in the 
Mummery tradition. He can catch the fun of adventuring with 
the Creagh Dhu, those legendary Glasgow madcaps who climb 
‘Very Severes’ with ‘no one particular leading.’ And he can con- 
vey the poetic eeriness, as well as the technical difficulty, of a 
moonlight ascent which he and a friend completed of Route 
Major on the Brenva face of Mont Blanc, thereby making Alpine 
history, and incidentally proving the effectiveness of Commando 
night-assault training. 

We last met Mr. Ralph Izzard trying to break The Times 
monopoly of news on Everest. The following year he went out as 
leader of the Daily Mail Yeti-hunting expedition, and is able to 
record full co-operation from the Kathmandu officials who had 
previously snubbed him. He impressively assembles all the evi- 
dence about an anthropoid whose existence can hardly now be 
doubted except perhaps by a few diehards at the British Museum, 
and the party seem to have been unlucky not to see one, since 
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they met dozens of tracks. He comes to the rather discouraging 
conclusion that it will most probably be seen by the climber who 
comes on it casually round a boulder, not by the big scientific 
expedition visible for miles—for the Yeti’s eyesight would appear 
to be excellent. The team ended by climbing part-way up the 
Everest icefall, for a lark. ‘Fleet Street Gatecrasher Makes Goog’ 
—that was one headline the Daily Mail missed. 

The last two books describe a phenomenon which is likely to 
become increasingly frequent: of the small, private expedition 
whose members collect some four months’ leave and some £400 
apiece and go off to the Himalayas for what one of Mr. Styles’s 
party described as ‘the most expensive form of discomfort known 
to man.’ Led by John Kempe, the team, of whom Mr. Tucker was 
one, prospected the Yalung face of Kanchenjunga, which had 
not been looked at for fifty years, and found the route which, 
with slight modification, was successfully used this year by Dr. 
Charles Evans—a feat for which ‘they have not, perhaps, been 
given sufficient credit. Mr. Styles and his friends were only pre- 
vented from getting to the top of Baudha by appalling weather, 


‘which caused serious casualties among most of the other parties 


out at the time. Both books, but his especially, are mines of 
practical hints for other Himalayan trippers. One learns, for 
instance, of the deplorable tradition whereby Sherpas have to be 
re-equipped from head to foot by each new client, and wishes 
one could cash in on the markets in second-hand climbing gear 
that must exist in Darjeeling and Kathmandu. Both books also 
tend to devote too much space to the parties’ health and digestions, 
which, though they must matter acutely at high altitudes, are not 
very interesting reading afterwards. Future Himalayan accounts 
would do well to let us take them for granted —and also to 
telescope that description of the approach-march and the 


rhododendrons. ELIZABETH COXHEAD 


The Making of a Poem 


THE FIRE AND THE Fountain. By John Press. (O.U.P., 25s.) 


Tuls is a book which, though it never uncovers anything very new 
or says anything very startling, manages to assemble a good deal 
of evidence about the making of a poem; it expands and qualifies 
most of the points raised in Housman’s Name and Nature of 
Poetry (which Mr. Press frequently cites, though he does not 
include it in his bibliography), and Day Lewis’s Clark Lectures. It 
follows, therefore, that The Fire and the Fountain is a work of 
romantic criticism; Mr. Press believes in the reality of inspiration, 
in the ‘animal sensibility’ of poets, in the efficacy of poetic 
stimulants—Schiller’s rotten apples, Hart Crane's rum-and- 
Sibelius, Housman’s half-pint. He is willing to subordinate ‘the 
trivial external circumstances that help a poet to compose,’ but 
he will not ignore them; and in this he is taking a sensible line 
between, on the one hand, the rather gossipy vicarious satisfaction 
that can be got from the biographical tit-bits of a poet's working 
life, and, on the other, the bluff William Morris view of the poet 
as a man doing a plain job of work—or, as Mr. W. S. Graham 
has put it of his own poetry, ‘I build my poems with words as 4 
house is built with bricks.’ 

What The Fire and the Fountain sets out is hardly an ‘argument’ 
(as the blurb puts it) at all; there is no thesis. Mr. Press is forced to 
qualify even his main points; for instance, he insists that ‘the 
first prerequisite of a poet is a powerful organic sensibility,’ but 
he is honest enough immediately to counter this with ‘I have 
never maintained that it is the sole prerequisite.’ The ‘organic 
sensibility’ of Keats is primary; in Byron, it is secondary. 
Similarly, there is no real point of contact between Wordsworth, 
pacing up and down a straight gravel path, and Auden, with his 
green eyeshade and cups of tea; except for the fact that path, eye 
shade and tea are aids to concentration. And can much be learned 
from the collection of poets’ worksheets at Buffalo, except that 
some poems come easily, some with difficulty, and that poets have 
varying standards (and varying needs) when a poem first moves 
from mind to paper? What nobody has yet done satisfactorily 
(and Mr. Press has drawn attention to this) is to discover the 
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physiological basis of poetry; the Elizabethan idea of ‘humours’ 
was a brave guess. Until that is done, Mr. Press (and all writers 
on the origins and manifestations of poetry) must necessarily be 
working from fragmentary evidence. The definitive work on the 
making of a poem has yet to be done; and the man to do it will 
have to be physiologist, psychologist and poet. 


ANTHONY THWAITE 


Failures and Missions 


THE ENGLISH INTERVENTION IN SPAIN AND PORTUGAL IN THE TIME 
oF Epwarp III aNp RicwarD II. By P. E. Russell. (O.U.P., 
50s.) 

THE ConGress OF Arras, 1435. By Joycelyne G. Dickinson. 
(O.U.P., 42s.) 

BoTtH these volumes are records of English disasters during the 
Hundred Years War, one of them a defeat for her arms in the 
Spanish Peninsula, the other for her diplomacy at Arras. The 
incursion of John of Gaunt into Castilian affairs, as a pretender to 
the throne through marriage, had as it goal the destruction of 
France’s influence in the Peninsula and the dissipation of her 
energies in a notoriously difficult theatre of war. The reverse hap- 
pened. Poor military leadership on our part, combined with 
defective diplomacy, destroyed the slender chances of this 
ambitious project; yet, as Professor Russell shrewdly observes. 
the scheme, though hopeless if considered militarily was, in effect, 
a bold stratagem to turn the naval situation overwhelmingly in our 
favour. With the aid of.a first-class naval power such as Castile. 
the later history of Anglo-French relations might have been 
profoundly altered. Nor was failure of this daring plan a total loss 
to English interests in the Peninsula: instead there was born and 
nurtured the Anglo-Portuguese alliance, the most enduring alliance 
in English history, limited in scope though it became. 

Dr. Dickinson’s book is a study of one of many attempts to 
establish a ‘general peace,’ that medieval dream which may well 
have haunted the diplomats recently deliberating at Geneva. 
English representatives at Arras were concerned also to prevent 
Burgundy from signing a separate peace with France. In both 
respects our diplomats could only record failure; and England was 
left to fight on alone in France in the last desperate phase of the 
Hundred Years War. This book tells us much about the technical 
processes of diplomacy: elaborate, colourful, two-faced, yet 
governed by the binding formule of ecclesiastical decorum. Men 
did not take their oaths lightly and, behind the skilled and 
casuistical diplomacy, Dr. Dickinson reminds us, lay a profound 
and Sincere quest for the peace of God. 

These two scholarly works would amply repay study by the 
practising diplomats of a later age. JOEL HURSTFIELD 
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New Novels 


THE INHERITORS. By William Golding. (Faber, 12s. 6d.) 
LIVING IN THE CLoups. By Charles Humana. (Longmans, 12s. 6d) 
THE QuaLiTy OF Mercy. By Robert Carson. (Robert Hale, 12s, 6d.) 


WHEN a first novel shows extraordinary originality, it appears— 
and, of course, it is—unrepeatable. People wonder what on earth 
its successor can be like, forgetting, perhaps, that originality jg 
not in plot or even situation, not in getting a good idea and spin. 
ning a novel round it, but in outlook. You cannot put it on ap 
ordinary novel like a dust-jacket; it belongs to the writer, a birth. 
mark—arbitrary and inexplicable, possibly decorative and pos. 
sibly not. Having read Mr. Golding’s second novel, The Inheritors, 
I would suggest that he is the most original and imaginatively 
exciting novelist we have today. 

Lord of the Flies was unrepeatable; but Mr. Golding goes on, 
and on quite another tack. The Inheritors is an enthralling book, 
enthralling at almost any critical level, its most remarkable 
achievement as a novel being not so much in the quality of its 
imagination as in the fact that we are able to share it; that he 
has harnessed that extraordinary vision to a technique so masterly, 
a Style so taut and accurate and objective, a clarity so bland and 
therefore so disquieting, as to make us accept it. There is no 
‘suspension of disbelief’ about it, but an active conviction of its 
truth. Where others have reconstructed a prehistoric past, Mr, 
Golding has created it. You do not think, “This is marvellously 
clever’; you think, ‘It was so.’ 

A quotation from Wells precedes it—a pity, I think, because 
Mr. Golding’s prehistoric imagination is obviously so much more 
valuable than that of Wells, who, concentrating on appearances, 
and, by his progressive’s arrogance, excited to compare, contrast, 
and finally despise, never gave one this extraordinary feeling of 
having actually entered, not simply watched from outside, the 
world of prehistory. Mr. Golding telescopes millions of years into 
an incident. Neanderthal people, though technically, one sup- 
poses, extinct, are still roaming about: hairy, half-human, in 
caves, they fear water and carry fire about in clay; they chatter 
in picture-language, are athletic and gregarious, loving, improvi- 
dent, and fiercely loyal to the group. Strictly speaking, they can- 
not think; nor can they count or use tools, or even hunt, except 
by preying on the remains left by stronger animals; or speak; 
except by a literal translation of their pictorial sense of past and 
present. The New People are men, recognisable if a bit uncouth, 
already factious, selective, arrogant, jealous and provident; 
already boat-builders and craftsmen of a sort; and it takes little, 
once they meet the People (who tear about the woods picking up 
the terrifying but seductive scent of ‘other’), to wipe them out, 
retaining only a small dragon-child over whom they make ‘adoring 
and submissive sounds, at the same time shuddering at the too- 
nimble feet and the red, curly hair.” Man is on his way; he has 
conquered the water which the People so feared; a new com- 
plexity, a new refinement, a new beauty and a new viciousness are 
launched. I do not wish to stress—since Mr. Golding doesn’t— 
the novel’s allegorical quality; but there it is, a further dimension 
to this many-dimensional and astonishing book. 


The law of averages could hardly allow more than one master- 
piece to turn up in a week, and if the rest this week seem un- 
interesting, it is only by comparison, for as run-of-the-mill novels 
they are quite up to standard. Living in the Clouds is an odd title 
for a singularly uncloudy French novel about a young man who, 
having left the rich middle-aged mistress who keeps him, gets 4 
crippled skivvy to keep him instead, runs through her savings, 
and finally, by a hysterical mistake, strangles her. There seems 
to be absolutely no point to any of it except to suggest that a 
man without a private income usually needs to work; but it has 
the quality of making you go on and on, wondering if it isnt 
going to get better and perhaps become rather good—which it 
isn’t, and doesn’t, but nevertheless it remains a disturbing little 
book, very filmable. 

The Quality of Mercy, though much more murderous, is not 
the least bit disturbing but_extremely streamlined and above 
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You can help Blind people to 
‘read’ the Bible—with 
their fingers! 


We wish yeu could see the eagerness and joy with which Blind 
people ‘read’ the Bible. There would then be no need to urge you to 
assist the Bible Society financially in making the Bible in the embossed 
type invented by the blind Louis Braille accessible to more and more 
people bereft of sight. 

It's a slow process and a costly one to produce a Bible in English 
or Welsh which the Blind can read. The Bible Society produces it in 
thirty-nine large volumes, at a cost of 12s. to 16s, 3d. each—and sells it 
at Is. 6d. For every such volume sold in Britain, the Government 
makes a grant of 2s. 6d. The difference—from 8s. to 12s. 3d. a volume 
is borne by the sympathy and generosity of those who voluntarily 
subscribe to our work. 

But Braille Scriptures are produced also in twenty-six other 
languages including Arabic, Burmese, Czech, Dutch, Hindi, Italian, 
Kuoyu, Spanish, Tamil, Telugu, Urdu, French, German, Hausa, 
Persian and Polish. No Government help here, And they are often 
given away. What a noble work to support! Think what it means to 
blind people to be enabled to read the Scriptures at any time, rather 
than having them read to them at someone else’s convenience. Won t 
it be an enduring happiness to you to help to bring this ‘light’—the 
Light of the World—into their darkness? 


At present the amount of money which can be used for this 
purpose is limited by the immense demand for Scriptures in nearly a 
thousand languages which is the daily burden of the Society. By sup- 
porting the work you will make it more possible to supply Braille 
Scriptures as well as books in ordinary type. 


Your help is greatly needed; your reward is assured 
THE BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY 


146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4 
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a satisfactory percentage; and you can 
add a bit as opportunity occurs. 

The net result will be that one day you wake 
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board. Written almost entirely in dialogue, and 
very well done, it reminds one of a particular 
type of very good, very creepy film like Double 
Indemnity, perhaps because Mr. Carson is a 
Hollywood script-writer, and it is all about a 
murder with, believe it or not, a double- 
indemnity clause in an insurance policy. 
ISABEL QUIGLY 


AMERICANS ARE PEOPLE. By Gerry Neyroud. 
(Herbert Jenkins, 12s. 6d.) 
AMERICANS are friendly; their fried food is 
awful; San Francisco is beautiful; highway 
signs are not. This is the range of Mr. Ney- 
roud’s gestures as a social critic, and his 
publisher’s remark that he is ‘one of the very 
few reporters capable of interpreting for British 
readers the intricacies of American politics’ is 
unfair to him. It is not Mr. Alastair Cook, 
much less Mr. Geoffrey Gorer, that he is com- 
peting with, but Mr. Elliot Paul, The techni- 
color Bohemia that used to be called ‘Paris’ 
in Elliot Paul’s books Mr. Neyroud calls ‘New 
York’ or ‘Washington,’ It is just barely recog- 
nisable to an American, but it all goes down 
like a pint of mild and will hurt nobody, The 
cast includes a carnival fat lady and rogues 
with names like Ludovic Pym, Little Leo, and 
Judas Iscariot, Mr. Neyroud is raffish, per- 
sistently arch, and sometimes funny. His best 
anecdotes are about Prohibition days, when 
compressed wine-bricks were sold under cover 
of reverse instructions: ‘Do not allow this 
mixture to stand for two weeks or it will 
ferment and result in the formation of five 
gallons of intoxicating wine of matchless 
bouquet.’ WALTER CLEMONS 





COMPANY MEETING 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


RECORD SALES 


THE SS5th annual general meeting of the 
General Electric Company Limited was held 
on September 22 in London. 

Sir Harry Railing (Chairman) in the course 
of his speech, said: The Directors’ Report 
shows a gratifying increase in the company’s 
profits in spite of reduced selling margins in 
many lines, caused by wage increases which 
could not be fully recovered. The good results 
are due to the increase in our turnover, and 
to greater efficiencies arising from our plant 
modernisation, Both sales and production 
established new records. 

After allowing £1,465,000 for Depreciation, 
£165,000 more than last year, and other 
Provisions, we show a profit of £7,539,000 
before taxation as compared with £5,778,000 in 
the previous year, Taxation absorbs £3,994,000 
as against £3,356,000 and, after providing for 
Profit attributable to Minority shareholders in 
subsidiary companies, we are left with a Con- 
solidated Net Profit of £3,452,000 as against 
£2,364,000. During the last eight years the 
company has paid in taxation some £26,000,000 
whilst the net dividends paid to the stock- 
holders amounted to £6,370,000—approxi- 
mately one-quarter of the taxes paid. 

The directors have recommended an in- 
creased dividend on the Ordinary Stock of 14 
per cent, for the year as against 124 per cent. 
last year. 

Your company’s uninterrupted progress 
since the war has continued both in the capital 
goods field and the consumer field, in spite of 
a slowing-up of rearmament output, The in- 
crease in the output of capital goods has been 
maintained over the whole period and applies 
to all sections. Our record turnover was accom- 
panied by a record in orders. This again applies 
to capital goods as well as to consumer goods, 

The report was adopted. 
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Country Life 


By IAN NIALL 


Accounts of stoats and weasels hunting in 
packs have always been prevalent, and I have 
seen families of weasels at it many times. They 
have a mad moment or two when they rush 
after each other as though the entire litter 
had been tied together on a cord. To me they 
never seemed menacing and I always felt that 
they were oblivious to all save themselves. I 
proved this by throwing a stone or shouting 
and watching the litter scatter, but a reader 
who lives in Moffat writes: ‘I was disturbed 
to find in today’s Scotsman the following 
which seems to indicate that northern weasels 
are taking to bigger prey. “The myxomatosis 
epidemic having killed off most of the rabbits 
in Peeblesshire, foxes and weasels, desperate 
with hunger, are beginning to raid farm live- 
stock. Weasels are hunting in packs and are 
now so desperate that they are actually attack- 
ing men.”’ Country walks are going to be 
a perilous business for dogs and their owners 
if this becomes common, and while I 
know that stoats at least travel in packs and 
will attack anything that crosses their path, 
and have once seen them on the move in this 
fashion, I am wondering what measures to 
take for protection if I meet weasels who f ancy 
me as a main dinner dish. 


EEL FIsHING 

A South Wales friend had not long before 
told me how eels used to be caught with a 
bundle of worms on a hookless line, when I 
came_across a similar method in The Driffield 
Angler, an. old book packed with sporting 
wisdom. The author, Alexander Macintosh of 
Great Driffield, told how to bob for eels with 
a stiff pole and several hanks of worms 
threaded end to end on silk or worsted. He 
also gave details of eel fishing with a bale of 
hay or a bundle of brushwood stuffed with the 
guts of chickens, The bundle would be 
lowered into the river at night and drawn up 
in the morning with the eels inside devouring 
the feast. That the hookless method first 
mentioned was widely used is made plain by a 
letter from north of the border, where Mr. 
Harkness, of Dumfries, remembers eels being 
caught in the Nith sixty years ago. ‘The bunch 
of worms was, I seem to remember, called a 
sap,” he remarks, ‘and two or more eels might 
be brought up at one cast.’ 


A Mab HEIFER 


The conversation was evidently on the sub- 
ject of bulls and their temperament, and I 
listened to two accounts of narrow escapes 
from mad bulls before the little man spoke 
up. ‘Iss not so bad, a bad bull,’ he observed. 
“You get to know he’s bad-tempered like. He’s 
like you or me—gets liverish as he goes on. It’s 
heifers you got to watch out for. We had one 
near done for me. She was in the yard, see, an’ 
the boss said, “You go an’ let that heifer 
out, Evan. She’s been shut up too long.” 
Well, I goes an’ lets her out, She 
runs across the grass, dips her horns an’ 
gets them fast in the loops of a pig trough, 
then she runs off with the trough hangin’ 
on her head. Well, I couldn’t let her go about 
like that, so I runs after her, She ran fast an’ 
I ran faster. Just when I nearly caught up with 
her she tosses her head like an’ over comes 
that great big heavy trough. Buried itself in 
the ground at me feet—missed me by inches! 
That’s what you can expect from a heifer.’ 


GERANIUM CARE 


Geraniums are one of the most Popular 
bedding plants and among the easiest to 
propagate. The great danger to both Cuttings 
and established plants is frost, although almost 
as bad is the effect of planting them in an 
exposed position. The first sign of frost is a 
warning to take geraniums in, even if they 
seem none the worse after the first expeuil 


Chess 


By PHILIDOR 
No. 17, F. GAMAGE 
BLACK, 8 men. WHITE to play and 
mate in two moves: 
solution next week, 

Solution to las 
week's problem by 
Barron: Kt-B 5 (no 
threat). B Q is tied 
by threats of Q-Kk 6 
and Kt-Kt 3 to pro- 
tection of her K 3 
“| and K Kt 6. If1., 
Bm Yaz Q x P;2Kt x Qor 

; --Q X Kt;2R- 
saeadtttn R4orl...K x Kt; 
2Q-Q 5. 1... Kt moves; 2 Q-Q 3. Good 
example of ‘focal’ theme (foci being K 6 and 
Kt 3)—a slight pity that key takes away a check- 
ing flight from Black King. 

* 

No one in the world can play more beautiful 
games than Keres; when at his best he is a 
perfect stylist and, like all stylists in all games, 
makes everything look too natural and easy for 
words, This week’s game, played in the Inter- 
zonal tournament at Gothenburg is an excellent 
example; he gets his pieces to the right squares 
with effortless ease while his unfortunate oppo- 
nent seems to grope clumsily around in an 
uncoordinated muddle. Yet Bisguier is a fine 
player; he has my heartfelt sympathy—from 
personal experience { know what it feels like to 
be the victim of Keres’s art. 

White A. Bisauier Black P. Keres 
Opening, Three Knights. 

P-K 4 21 R-K 1 (g) 

Kt-QB3 22 Kt-K4 

P-K Kt 3(a)23 Kt-B 5 

P xP 24 Kt x B 

B-Kt 2 25 P x 

Q! Kt-K 2(c) a 

B3 

P-K R 3! (d) 38 -Q 

Q-Kt3  2R 

P-QR4! 


P-Q ¥: (e) 
ay 3 


“yy 
Kt si 3 
P-K Kt 4! 


3-K 3 
. R-K 
R-Q 
-B 2 
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39 Q-Kt 2 

40 B x P?(k) 

41 Resigns 

(a) A favourite of Keres’s—less drawish than Kt-B 3. 
(6) | think simple 5 Kt x P is better and gives White some 


20 B-Q 3 


advantage. 

(c) Not6...K Kt-K 2?;7 Kt x QP!,B x Kt?(7.. 
Kt x Kt?:8B x Kt): 8Q x BI, Kt x Q?; 9 Kt-B 6 ch, 
K-B 1; 10 B-R 6 mate. 

(d) Forcing White to decide on diagonal he wants—best 
reply is 9 B-K 3; on R 4 bishop is merely a target. 

(e) Black a, completely seized initiative. If in reply 
12P x P, the ...Q-Kt 5! with advantage. 

(/) Black oh AEF P-K B 4-B 5. Text (by avoiding pin 
on Q file) prepares to meet P-K B 4 with BQ 6. Hees 
ee B-Q 3 at once is preferable and if 17... R-Q1; 

(g) Rook is useless there. Better Q-B 3 getting rid of pin. 

(h) Note from now on the superb way in which Black 
manoeuvres his three pieces to get maximum from his 
positional advantage—and how he is in no hurry to win his 
wg In reply to Q-B 5, 27 B-B S is a little better than 

K Kt 3, but game is quite lost anyway 

(i) 30 Q-Q 1, Q x Qch; 31 R x Q, R-K 7 is lost ending 
for White, at least one pawn falling. 

YU) Black threatened P-R 5-R 6 

(k) Blunder, but game is hopeless anyway. Superbly 
played by Black. 
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How to Deal with Addicts 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 291 
Report by David Yates Mason 


Competitors were asked to give a set of rules, also a suitable compulsory treatment, for 
addiction to one of the following: ballet; Scottish nationalism; football pools; conti- 
nental cooking; bicycling; opera; contemporary furniture; patent medicines. 


‘Can do better’ as a report on competitors’ 
essays this week is as far as one can 
indulgently go. Work tended to be either 
pedestrian or facetious and sometimes both. 
Even those usually at or near the top of the 
form (Blishen, E., was most regrettably 
Absent) did not make as good a showing as 
we have come to expest from them, and 
flashes of brilliance were rare. 

Scottish nationalism elicited the best 
entries including one from Edinburgh itself 
recommending as a treatment the com- 
pulsory translation of Shakespeare into 
Lallans (P.M.). Football pools were also 
popular but failed to produce a_ winner. 
Symptoms noted in the addict included 
‘feverish consultation of the less reputable 
daily papers’ (Guy Kendall) and the appear- 
ance of suffering from unreliable bankers 
(F. G. Hale). As a treatment for chronic 
bicyclism the loosening of important nuts 
on the patient's machine was advocated by 
R. G. Best and by Allan M. Laing, who 
added that the bicycle itself should be 
destroyed and forcibly replaced by a motor- 
car under the National Health scheme. Con- 
tinental cooking drew only a small entry 
(perhaps too many readers are themselves 
addicts) in which the most noteworthy came 
from R. B. Browning with his kill-or-cure 
remedy of a three weeks’ compulsory course 
of vin rouge diablé. No one suggested that 
the patient should be rubbed with garlic. 

The prize money is divided among 
E. C. Jenkins and H. A. C. Evans (£2 each) 
and Granville Garley (£1). 

(E. C. JENKINS) 
ADDICTION TO SCOTTISH NATIONALISM 

The Macnaghten Rules for determining 
addiction to Scottish Nationalism require that 
the following conditions be fulfilled: 

1. The suspected person foams at the mouth 
or shows other signs of acute distress when- 


ever the words ‘England’ and ‘English’ can 
be interpreted as including ‘Scotland’ and 
‘Scottish.’ 

2. He has a severe kilt complex, harbours 
delusions about bagpipes, and continually 
complains about the paucity of Gaelic in the 
Light Programme. 

. He has a second-hand Gaelic Grammar 
in his trunk and secretly practises graffiti. 

TREATMENT: Three weeks in an isolation 
hospital (staffed by monoglot Gaels) in the 
Outer Hebrides. No Sassenachs, no English 
books or papers. No eggs and bacon, but 
porridge and haggis without stint. No trousers. 
Physiotherapy: Light exercises with the bag- 
pipes and small cabers. As the hospital does 
not come under the National Heath Scheme 
the presentation of the bill provides the thera- 
peutic shock that ensures no recurrence of the 
trouble, 

(H. A. C. EVANS) 
ADDICTION TO BALLET 
RECOGNITION 

Physical Signs: Male. Beard; high-necked 
sweater; allergy to surnames; sporadic speech 
italicisation; walks with a lisp. 

Female. Low heels; propensity to attitudes; 
(young) vaccine facial expression; (older) mas- 
culinity in attire; surname allergy and speech 
italicisation. 

Psychological Tests. 1, Auditory stimuli 
(observe reactions closely): Haskell; Ashton; 
Ninette; Rambert. 

2. Associative Conceptions (verbal associa- 
tions to be given immediately; positive and 
negative reactions in brackets): Margot 
(Fonteyn/Asquith); Wells (Sadler’s/Fargo); 
Garden (Covent/of Allah); Three (Cornered 
Hat/Blin@d Mice); Robert (Helpmann/the 
Bruce); Ria (bouchinska/Sylvia); Serge (Lifar/ 
suit). 


TREATMENT 


Homeopathic: 1. Compel subject to listen 
to records of Le Sacre du Printemps alternated 
with Casse Noisette for three hours without 
pause. 
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2. Compel subject to attend displays by 
pupils of suburban ballet schools. 

Allopathic: 1. Compel male subject to lec- 
ture on and personally illustrate Ballet in an 
English country pub. 

2. Subject should spend year among beauties 
of Nature, to eradicate addiction to beauties 
of artifice. 

(GRANVILLE GARLEY) 
How To Spot, AND Cure, A SCOTTISH 
NATIONALIST 

A person shall be deemed AN ADDICT TO 
SCOTTISH NATIONALISM if he— 

1. Admits that he can tolerate the sound of 
bagpipes. 

2. Thinks Robert Burns was a major 

3. Cannot pronounce the word ‘FI 
without wincing. 

py Reads Walter Scott's novels after the age 
of ten. 

5. Says ‘Britain’ in contexts which properly 
demand the use of ‘England.’ 

6. Refers to caber-tossing, haggis, sporrans, 
etc., without a smile, 

TREATMENT 

Compel the sufferer to live in Scotland for 

five years, or, in chronic cases, for life. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 294 
Set by A. M.O.S. 

In a recently published book, The Fire 
and the Fountain: an Essay on Poetry, Mr. 
John Press, to illustrate a theoretical point, 
perpetrated this parody of the opening lines 
of ‘Kubla Khan’: 

In Bakerloo did Aly Khan 

A stately Hippodrome decree 

Where Alf the bread delivery man... 
Competitors are challenged to continue this 
amusing beginning for a further thirteen 
lines in the same comic vein. Usual prize of 
£5, which may (and probably will) be 
divided. 


Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 294,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, 
must be received by October 11. Results in 
the Spectator of October 21. 


iden’ 


Nore: Competitors may, if they wish, 
submit more than one entry for Spectator 
competitions. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 854 


ACROSS 





DOWN 


1 How a famous judgement in a beauty 
competition might be described (8). 

5 Plenty more where these flowers come 
from (6). 

9 A key rank (8). 

10 A sibilant would turn this into a very 
cold climate (6). 

12 Prove it! (6) 


1 The little dog joins Papa Meredith fora 
ride (6). 

2 Scots love in restraint makes for a 
comeback (6). 

3 His head is heraldic (7). 

4 ‘France, fam’d in all 
(Arnold) (4). ’ 

6 it sounds as if the loop is put not very 
high for the picture (7). 


great ——’ 





7 Lady columnist who carries great weight 

13 Explosive retaliation behind the embers (8). / 
(8). 8 Chief of the white herd naturally 
throws his weight about (8). 

11 Politely, but not, apparently, among the 
troops (7). 

14 Chekhov’s beachcomber (7). 

16 ‘When I lie in Grecian fields smothered 
in ——’ (Flecker) (8). 

17 No sideways looks permissible in these! 
8 


1$ Valiant nude, 
remote past (12). 

18 Disposing of the family silver? (7, 5) 

23 Hal's fund in one’s grasp (8). 

24 So mix a tendency to true principles (6). 


26 In the case of adders, one does their 
anagram (6). 


27 Male if it’s French, that’s clear (8). 


28 They mislay pounds, the worthless 
scamps! (6) 


29 ~ surely only two of these limbs are? 
) 


reformed, from the 


(3) 

19 ‘And much as Wine has play’d the ——’ 
(Omar Khayyam) (7). 

20 The detective’s hat is, seemingly, a 
weaver’s job (7). ; 

21 Company present, and omy | to stay (6). 

22 As it is confused, it’s blue (6). 

25 Not a change in co-operation (4). 


Two prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary 
and a token for one guinea. They will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 
opened after noon on October 11 and addressed: Crossword No. 854, 99 Gower St., London, WC1. 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords. 











Solution on October 14 Solution to No. 852 on page iv 


The winners of Crossword No. 852 are: Miss M, SHeprarp, Bishops 
Canning, Devizes, and Mrs, P. E. Oxiver, | Clifton Crescent, Folkestone, 
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WALL STREET 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


THe day’s slump on Wall Street which 
foliowed the weekend news of President 
Eisenhower’s heart attack must seem to the 
European onlooker to be momentary hys- 
teria. Nothing like it had been seen since 
the days of the great depression. So heavy 
were the overnight selling orders that some 
stocks could not be officially ‘opened’ until 
the afternoon. The ‘blue chips’ suffered 
badly: one of the recent favourites, US 
Gypsum, actually fell $33 to $2824. The 
Dow Jones industrial index was 6} per cent. 
down on the day. Could not the sellers have 
waited to hear whether the President was or 
was not out of danger? The market was 
bound to recover with the patient, as it did 
on Tuesday when US Gypsum won back 

22 of its loss. But there is more behind the 
fall than the President’s’ temperature. 
Americans, like most other investors, need 
an emotional jerk to make them use their 
brains. They had been made to realise over 
the weekend that many of their industrial 
equity stocks were dangerously high. After 
all, the market had been rising uninter- 
ruptedly since the autumn of 1953 and the 
Dow Jones index had finished the week 
more than 80 per cent. above the low point 
of that year. Exactly two months ago in 
these columns I was arguing that it was 
time for a pause on Wall Street, for a 
correction of the optimistic estimating of 
future earnings. Dupont was then selling at 
about thirty times its estimated earnings 
for 1955, its dividend yield being 2.3 per 
cent. Many other ‘blue chips’ were quoted 
on a dividend yield basis of under 3 per 
cent. and some were even under 2 per cent. 
What had carried the market up to its last 
week’s high was the large number of ‘splits’ 
—the equivalent of our share bonuses— 
which had recently been announced, the 
most notable being the three-for-one of 
General’ Motors and the five-for-one of US 
Gypsum. Moreover, the business news had 
fostered market bullishness. It needed the 
President's heart attack to make Wall Street 
remember that there were disturbing in- 
flationary elements in the Eisenhower boom 
which it had been unwisely overlooking. 

* * * 


The Federal Reserve authorities have not 
been overlooking the inflationary threat to 
the boom, for they have been raising their 
discount rates. What has been disturbing 
them is, first, the recent costly wage settle- 
ments in the motor and steel industries, 
which may upset the stability of the price 
level—steel, cement, soft coal and alu- 
minium prices have already gone up— 
secondly, the extraordinary growth of con- 
sumer credit and, thirdly, the too-easy 
finance of the housing boom. In the twelve 
months to June last, consumer ‘instalment’ 
loans increased by $3,200 million to $24,900 
million exclusive of non-instalment con- 
sumer credits, which account for another 
$7,600 million. These loans may stand at 
the same relation to total consumer income 
as in the past, but they have meant easier 
and easier terms to buyers, especially of 
motor-cars, which is not without its 
dangers. Home mortgage debt has jumped 
nearly $7,000 million to $82,800 million in 
the first half of the year. Building finance 
companies have been so pressed that they 
have been ‘warehousing’ their mortgage 





loans with the banks to get additional credit. 
“We have been going too fast,’ is the 
bankers’ summing up. In a speech in June 
Professor Arthur Burns, the chairman of 
the Council of Economic Advisers, said: 
‘The time to begin to combat recessionary 
forces is during the prosperity phase of the 
business cycle when excesses often develop 
in the sphere of prices, credit and inven- 
tories. Such a course is not popular because 
it is not yet fully understood.’ The Federal 
Reserve authorities are to be congratulated 
on having risked unpopularity, but whether 
they embarked on dearer money too late in 
the inflationary day, as Mr. Butler did in 





this country, remains to be seen. It is alw, 
when the economic sky seems clear 
blue that storms are liable to blow up. 
However, the Federal Reserve have a better 
chance of success in keeping their boom jg 
order than Mr. Butler had with our ow, 
They have a more modern monetary 
tem: they can dictate ratios to their 

ber banks: they have a better statistical 
service to guide them and they were quicker 
off the monetary mark than the Bank 
England. They may, indeed, be helped by 
the American consumer, whose Spending jg 
so often influenced by the state of public 
confidence. If the health of the President 
upsets that confidence in a prosperous 
future which has been the mainstay of the 
buying spree, a general recession in the cop. 
sumer trades might develop. 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


THE stock markets stood up very well to 
the one-day panic on Wall Street. The 
private investor could be discerned picking 
up his favourite industrials on the fall, but 
there were at one time some unpleasant 
losses, particularly in the oil and copper 
markets which are sensitive to Wall Street. 
Thus, BRITISH PETROLEUM and RHODESIAN- 
ANGLO-AMERICAN both fell to 110s. before 
recovering to 114s. 6d. and 118s. 104d. re- 
spectively. Speculators are not interested in 
oil shares at the moment—until British 
Petroleum declare their dividend policy 
they are best left alone—but it seemed 
absurd to knock British oil shares down 
when the American companies were re- 
cently asked to reduce their imports of oil 
into the USA. Copper shares have become 
a very narrow market, but as a speculative 
investment Rhodesian - Anglo - American 
10s. shares are not unattractive at a price 
to yield 64 per cent. on the 7s. 6d. dividend 
(which might be increased in October) and 
over 10 per cent. with Dominion income- 
tax relief. An interesting point is that the 
recent agreement reached by the Selection 
Trust group with the unions for the 
advancement of African labour, and 
accepted by the Anglo-American group, 
should make for more settled labour con- 
ditions. When the price of copper stabilises 
itself at a lower level after its recent scarcity 
squeeze investment interest should return 
to this market. Perhaps the most remarkable 
resistance to Wall Street nerves was shown 
by DE BEERS which moved not at all. Yet 
how many jumpy young men in Main 
Street cancelled the order for the diamond 
engagement ring on Black Monday! 
* = 


But to return to British industrials, a 
reader has asked me whether the flood of 
new issues which has depressed the market 
is not presenting a good opportunity to buy. 
Some investors must hold that opinion be- 
cause ENGLISH ELECTRIC new shares, issued 
at 60s., have risen to 3s. 6d. premium. (This 
is a £12 million issue.) I cannot agree to this 
as a general proposition. Mr. Butler’s defla- 
tion must reduce companies’ profits in 1956. 
The half-yearly reports just issued do not, 
of course, reflect any trouble as yet except 
some fall in profit margins. The turnover of 
IMPERIAL CHEMICAL is 11.7 per cent. up on 
the first half of 1954, but the net profit is 
only 6.3 per cent. higher. AEI report an 
increase of 3 per cent. in the value of out- 


put and of 15 per cent. in the value of 
orders received, but the increase in the half. 
yearly profit from £54 million to £64 million 
merely reflects the new acquisitions. (This 
increase supports the bullish view that the 
dividend for the year will be increased to 
15 per cent.) I see no reason why existing 
holders of such growth stocks as ICI and 
AEI should not now see things through, but 
as for making new purchases I still think 
that the investor should wait for lower 
prices. If he is tempted by these new issues 
let him confine his attention for the time 
being to the fixed-interest stocks. For 
example, he can buy the new GALLAHER 
54 per cent. cumulative preference shares 
of £1 at 18s. 3d. free of stamp to yield over 
6 per cent. This is a cheap security. 
. * om 


A surprisingly good interim statement 
comes from UNITED DRAPERY, Which shows 
an increase of 42 per cent. in the group 
trading profits for the half-year to July 30, 
This no doubt reflects the acquisition of the 
Alexandre tailoring concern. A 100 per 
cent. scrip bonus is proposed and the 
interim dividend is raised from 174 per cent. 
to 25 per cent. This suggests a final of 45 per 
cent. to make 70 per cent. on the present 
capital, so that at 48s. 9d. the 5s. shares 
would yield 7.15 per cent. The drapery and 
store market is evidently not in fashion 
today. NEW DAY FURNISHING, which is pre- 
sumably adversely affected by the hire 
purchase restrictions, is offering a yield of 
9.55 per cent. at 13s. 3d. for the 2s. shares. 
TIMES FURNISHING, whose business, I am 
told, has not been seriously hit, is yielding 
5.95 per cent. at 14s. 6d. on the 174 per cent. 
dividend which was last covered 3.3 times. 
GUS, which has lapsed into market 
quietude, is giving 6.7 per cent. on the 5s. 
‘A’ shares at 43s. 9d. Personally I would 
sooner see the deflation through with 
United Drapery than with most of the 
other stores (excepting always MARKS AND 
SPENCER if I could afford to hold them). 


If the small investor has wisely realised 
some profits he usually fidgets until he has 
the cash invested—in case he spends it. I 
advise him not to be tempted by equily 
shares at present but to put the cash into 
Exchequer 2 per cent. 1960 at 90}. By the 
beginning of 1960, if not before, he will 
have 94 points profit per £100. 
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fied advertisements must be| 
id. 3s. per line. Line averages 


Cl 


34 letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box Programmer in LEO Computers Ltd. Pro- 

Is. extra. Classified *amming requires an imaginative and ana- 
Numbers a * ‘§ »| lytical mind an ability to work accurately—| 
Advertisement Dept., “Spectator, | ang currently, readiness to work irregular 





Street, London, W.C.1.| hours when necessary. LEO Computers Ltd. 





9 Gower ; have develo i i | 
ped programming techniques in| 

Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). commercial work over the last 7 years, and) 
have a programming training course starting! 

—— in November. Applicants should write to) 





LEO Systems (S.R..0.), Elms House, Cadby| 
Hall, W.14 giving brief outline of career 
to date. 
INDEPENDENT SCHOOL, The Governors 
of The Manor House School, Milford, Co. | 
Armagh, inyite applications for the position) 
of Headmistress for September, 1956. The 
Manor House School is a Residential Girls’ | 
School of about 60 pupils, ages 10-18, 
situated im a Country District. Applicants! 
|should hold an Honours Degree, and have 
had not less than 10 years’ experience in first- 
ee, Televison, tn] SS sia -Aaetusiions sivine peniouian ef 
, ibiliti | .—-Applicatio’ 
Birmingham (men only). soo gy er ion | qualifications and experience should be 
jocation include cucing artists, distribution | d 4 The S The inaed of 
ang setting of properties, captions, scripts, | ad ressed to ™ ge ie = °o 
ec. Duties also include assistance to pro-| fora Ga ad > Nor b ~~ School, 
ducers in preparation and execution of all] Milford, Co. Armagh, Northern Ireland. 
types of television broadcasts. Knowledge of} LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. Post of 
and interest in sport, news, feature docu-| Special Responsibility—Deputy Headmis- 
mentaries and the theatre required. Up-to-| tress. Eltham Green Secondary School, 
date knowledge of Midland Counties an|Queenscroft Road, Eltham, S.E.9, Head-| 
advantage, Salary £855 (possibly higher if| master: Mr. R. H. Davies, M.Sc. A new! 
qualifications exceptional) rising by 5 annual | secondary school for about 2,000 boys and 
increments to £1,115 p.a. maximum. Re-| girls to be opened in September, 1956. Appli-| 
quests for application forms (enclosing) cations invited from qualified teachers for! 
addressed envelope and quoting reference; appointment as Deputy Headmistress to take 
4259 Spt.’) should reach Appointments| up duty for preliminary planning at Easter, 
Officer, BBC Broadcasting House, London) 1956. Burnham (London) scale salary with 
W.1, within 5 days. | Substantial special allowance at present £350 
i | & vear but likely to be appreciably increased, 
BBC — “oo a There will be provision for aendonsle men 
ducer in Bangor. ies ic uc-| including some leading to the General r-| 
tion or assisting in production of varying) tificate of Education (ordinary and advanced 
types Of programmes in Welsh and English, | Jevels) and for courses in preparation for 
and responsibility under Head of Welsh) advanced studies in catering, commerce and 
Music for music programme in North| enginecring. Applicants must have good qua- 
Wales, auditions and maintaining touch with) jifications, organising ability and a variety 
music making in the area Good education| of teaching experience and should be inter- 
including degree or diploma in music, g00d/ ested in the whole field of secondary educa- 
microphone voice and ability to speak Welsh| tion, Application forms EO/TS10 (Eltham 
required. Appointment in first instance for! Green)), to be obtained from and returned 
experimental period of one year at £975) to the Education Officer (EO/TS10), County 
pa. Requests for application forms (en-| Hall, Westminster Bridge, S.E.1 by 7th Octo-| 
closing addressed envelope and quoting re-| ber. Candidates who have recently applied) 
ference ‘1260 Spt.’) should reach Appoint-| for similar posts and who have no par-| 
ments Officer, BBC, Broadcasting House,/ticulars to add, may apply on form! 
London, W.1, within 5 days. EO/TS10B. 
SPANISH/ENGLISH Shorthand-Typist re-| pegcimacter Monn Ce ne aly Reputy 
quired for permanent position. Knowledge of | ¢ povangennt bw Soealy secomuety west 
- | 10r Boys at Upper Tulse Hill, S.W.2. Head-| 
Freoch and Portuguese an advantage, Five- 2 
. le : |master: Mr. C,. Thomas, M.A. A new 
day week; canteen facilities, and a social and| secondai . 
“er ; oo | ry school for about 2,000 boys to be 
sorts club.—Apply initially in writing to ton 
opened in September, 1956. Applications in- 
the Personnel Officer, May & Baker Litd., vited from lift h f P 
Essex, quoting reference No. 154, Se eee Se nee 
ment as Deputy Headmaster to take up duty 
for preliminary planning at Easter, 1956.) 
Burnham (London) scale with substantial 
special allowance at present £350 a year | 
but likely to be appreciably increased. There 
will be provision for academic courses in- 
cluding some leading to the General Cer- 
tificate of Education (ordinary and advanced 
levels) and for courses in preparation for 
advanced studies in Building, Engineering 
and Commerce. Applicants must have good 
qualifications, organising ability, and a 
variety of teaching experience, and should be} 
interested in the whole field of secondary 
| education. — Application forms EO/TS10 
|(U.T.H.) to be obtained from and _te- 
|} turmed to the Education Officer (EO/TS10), 
|County Hall, Westminster Bridge, S.E.1, 
by 7th October, Candidates who have re- 
cently applied for similar posts and who 
have no particulars to add, may apply on 
form EO/TS10B,. (1522). | 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


engagement of persons answering these 
Te Cisements must be made through a 
Local Office of the Ministry of Labour or a 
Scheduled Employment Agency if the appli- 
cont is @ man aged 18-64 inclusive or a 
woman aged 18-59 inclusive unless he or 
she, or the employment, is excepted from 
the provisions of the Notification of Vacan- 
cles Order, 1952. 








BBC requires Stage Manag 








Where is . 
hOHUKGHU 2 


It's easy to find your way about 
the globe with... 


JOHNSTON’S 


NEW WORLD 
ATLAS 


96 coloured pages (11" x 8}") 
of physical, political, vegetation 
and rainfall maps, plus a 
comprehensive index. 


Price 21/- net 


from Bookshops 
W. & A. K. Johnston & G. W. Bacon Ltd. 
EDINBURGH & LONDON 











SITUATIONS WANTED 


| YOUNG WRITER desires non-commercial 
post. Ext. Clerical and Library experience. 
| Little typing. No s‘’hand. Urg. int, in) 
Anglo-American relations.—Box 1326. | 








EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


AUTUMN FLOWER ARRANGEMENTS 
EXHIBITION in the Royal Horticultural 
Society's new Hall. Greycoat Street, London, 
|S.W.1, Friday, 7th October (12 noon to 
HRA teste ste teh te teh che te te te ote ote ote che ae | 7 p.m.), ae eng On October (10 a.m. to 
‘+ | 5S p.m.), Exhibits, Competitions, Bring & Buy 
THE CIRCLE OF WINE TASTERS G| and Christmas Cards and Calendars Stall in 
(President: T. A. Layton) >| aid of the Hospital Wing to The Gardeners’ 
announces its Winter series of Wine— P| Royal Benevolent Institution’s Country 
*) with tasting—Lectures by prominent >>| Home. 
shippers; and other enue denntiane. | BRITISH WATER COLOURS & DRAW- 
Details from +  INGS from the Gilbert Davis Collection 


2a Duke St. (Manchester Sq.), London,W.! g (Second Series). 
09 


WEL. & till 22 Oct. Mons., Weds. 
PEELE LEENA | 10-6; Tues., Thurs., 














10-8. Admission free. | 


tresses, space saving beds, etc—HEAL & 
SON, 196 Tottenham Court Road, W.1. | 


GAUGUIN Paintings, Sculpture & Engrav-| 
ings. Art Council Exhibition. TATE GAL 
LERY. Open till 26 October, weekdays 10-8 
Suns., 2-6. Admission Is. 6d. 


| 
a 
> 


iii 


ENERGETIC YOUNG MEN of good edu-| ‘DESIGN FOR SLEEP.’ Heal’s bedding spe-) CANCER PATIENT (551576). Countryman 
|cation with or without a commercial back-| cialities for individual needs. Extra wide and | (41), receiving treatment at a London hos- 
ground are invited to apply for the post of| extra long beds, firm mattresses, soft mat-| pital. Wife needs help with fares to visit 


him (£1 per week), Please help us to care 
for him (also thousands of other sad cases). 
Jewellery welcomed.—National Society for 
Cancer Relief, 47 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 

CAPITAL PUNISHMENT will be debated 
by the Fleet Street Parliament, October 17. 
New members and visitors welcome.—Details 


TWF IN SOULH AFRICA’ Pai mings by) fom Box 1324. 

tings by 
Dezso Konig, Until 3rd Oct. Wkdays.| CAREERS as Hotel Pest peepes(Recem» 
10.4.30. Suns, 2.30-6, Admission free. tionists, Dictitian an 


‘LEFEVRE GALLERY, 30 Bruton Strect, 
W.1, RECENT PAINTINGS BY KEITH 
BAYNES.’ Daily 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. 


LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sq. 
LUBARDA. ist  Exbn. in England. 
LEONARD APPELBEE New Painting, 
DAVID SMITH Water-colours § 10-5.30. 
Sats, 10-1. 

MARLBOROUGH 17-18 Old Bold St., W.1. 
FRANCOIS DESNOYER, — First major 
London Exhibition. Opens Oct, 5, Daily 


10-5.30. Sat. 10-12.30. 


‘POWER TO YOUR ELBOW.’ Labour sav- 
ing appliances; washing machines, food 
mixers, polishers, refrigerators, model kit- 
chens, etc. Demonstrations.—Heal & Son, 
196 Tottenham Court Road, London, W.1. 
PUSHKIN CLUB, 24 Kensington Park 
Gdns., W.11. PAR. 7379. Every Fri. 6.30, 
Russian conversation and dramatic group, 

p.m. Lecture, Sep. 30, John Gregory, 
“Russian and English Ballet.” Oct. 3, 

p.m., M. Dobujinsky, “Recollections.” 
Oct. 7, A. Halpern, “1917: from February 
to October.”’ October 14th, Rev. Anthony 
Bloom, “Nil Sorsky and Yosiph Voloko- 
lamsky.”” Oct, 21, Prof. Grabar, “The Iko- 
nostas in the Russian Orthodox Liturgy.” 
Oct. 25, Richard Glas Piano recital. 


ROLAND, BROWSE & DELBANCO, 19 
Cork St., W.1. Recent Sculpture by EMILIO 
GRECO; FINE FRENCH PAINTINGS of 
the 19th and 20th Century. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, Pub- 
lic Lectures on various subjects, commencing 
10 October, will be held during the Autumn 
Term in the lunch-hour (1.15 to 2 p.m.) and 
in the evening. Admission free and without 
ticket, Full details from Publications Officer, 
University College, London, Gower Street, 
W.C.1 (Stamped envelope required). 


WALKER’S GALLERIES, 118 New Bond 


| St. Stained Glass by GORDON WEBSTER, 


WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY: 
Michael Ayrton: an exhibition of paintings, 
drawings, sculpture, book illustration and 
stage design, 1944-1955. Weekdays 11-6: 
Sundays 2-6, Closed Mondays, Admission 
free, Adjoins Aldgate East Station. 








ENTERTAINMENTS 
NEW LINDSEY. Bay 2512. Evgs. ex. Mon.) 
at 8. Sun. 5 & 8, “The Witch.”” Mems. 
PRINCES, Tem. 6596. 2.30, 7.30 (Sun. 
4.30, 7.15). Filmed Salzburg Festival perf. 
Mozart’s DON GIOVANNI (U) Bkble. 








CONCERTS | 


BRUNSWICK BOYS’ CHOIR: Church 
music by Verdi, Bach, Schiitz and others. 
Fri., Oct. 7th, 730 p.m. St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields. Details from German Welfare Coun- 
cil, 25 Villiers St., W.C.2 (TRA. 7231). 


ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL, Organ Recitals 
—Wednesdays at 5.45. Oct. 5, Ralph 
Downes; Oct. 12, Marcel Dupré; Oct. 19, 
Flor Peeters; Oct. 26, Catherine Crozier; 
Nov. 2, Bedrich Janacek. Full progs. from 
Mall (WATerloo 3191) and Agts. 








PERSONAL 


A CHURCH for individual belief and) 
rational doctrine. Information about Unitari- 
anism. Please send stamp, S. Sec., Postal 
Mission, 14 Gordon Sq., W.C.1. 


ADDRESSES, DEBATES, Speeches, Toasts, 
written to order. I can save your time.— 





courses, Brochure 3d. Secretary, Southern 
Training College, Brighton 6. 

CONTACT LENSES. Wear these wonder 
lenses while you pay for them. Choose your 
own practitioner. Details from the Contact 
Lenses Finance Co. Ltd., 4 (ts) Reece Mews, 
South Kensington, S.W.7, 


CORNEAL CONTACT LENSES LTD., 
arrange deferred payments for Micro's 
Corneal and Contact Lenses. Free booklet 
| from Dept. 274C, 115 Oxford Street, London, 
W.1. Telephone GER. 2531, 197a Regent 
Street, London, W.1, Tel. REG. 6993, 
Branches in main towns. 

| CRITICS RAVE over the delights of 
Rayner’s Indian Mango Chutney. Available at 
| all good grocers. 

| DID YOU HEAR Sir Compton Mackenzie's 
| Trooers appeal on behalf of the National 





Trust? Please send a donation to 42 
Queen Anne's Gate, London, S.W.1. 
|FRENCH LANGUAGE and LITERA- 
TURE : Specialised Private Tuition by cor- 
respondence.—TUTOR, 64 Finchley Court, 
London, N.3. 

KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female 
and the Human Male sent on by post. 
| Write or call for our Free Price List and 
| Literature on Family Planning. Fiertag, 
| 34 Wardour St., London, W.1. Dept. D.X. 


| LORDS TEST their appetites with Rayner’s 
| delicious Indian Mango Chutney. Available 
at all good grocers. 

STAMMERING treatment and nervous 
hesitancy. Course of 20 weekly postal 
| lessons. Write for 16-page prospectus free. 
| Chas. Seymour, ‘Speech,’ Potters Nurseries, 
Ash, Aldershot. 

SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, The Vandre Elec- 
trolysis Outfit removes every hair and root 
| for ever. Never fails. Guaranteed. Cash or 
| 20s. monthly. Free trial. Write for illus. 
| particulars free, in plain envelope. Vandre 
| Ltd. (W.12), 220 West Regent Street, Gias- 
| gow, C.2 

| WISE INVESTMENT follows wise reading. 
| Weigh up prospects by reading the Investors’ 
| Chronicle, the best informed and widest read 
financial weekly. Two issues free from 
32 Grocers’ Hall Court, London, E.C.2, 


| Continued Overleaf 











(14,300 tons) 
Sailing from 
Southampton 
10th JAN. 1956 to 










Forty-two days sea and 





Lacey, 4 Wilton Crescent, Wimbiedon. 


ALLWOOD’S Carnation Cut Flowers. The! 
ideal gift for all occasions. Specially selected 
colours of mixed shades. Direct from the 
largest growers in the world. From 1 gn. 
to 5 gns. ® box. One quality only—the best. 
Write for catalogue, Allwood Bros. Ltd., $3 
Haywards Heath, Sussex. Phone Wiveisficld 
Green 232/233. | 


} 
BLOODSTOCK SALES, NEWMARKET. 


ARTS COUNCIL GAL- Tomorrow's winners perhaps—and bought 
LERY, 4 St. James's Square, S.W.1. Open with the same discrimination that prefers 
Fris., Sats.,| Straight Cut—the quality cigarette made by) 


Lambert & Butler. 20 for 3/11. 


sunshine, with intermediate 
calls at Gibraltar, Port Said, 

Aden and Karachi. 
FIRST CLASS FARE from £170 
Apply local Travel Agent or 


STELP & LEIGHTON LTD. 
9-13 Fenchurch Bldgs., London, E.O3 
Telephone: ROYal 3111 
General U.K. Agents: Polish Ocean Lines 
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LITERARY 


“FOR YEAKS I'VE MEANT TO WRITE, 
but I've been putting it off.” No time? For 
things you really want to do you can always 
make time. The LS). for 35 years under the 
patronage of leading newspaper proprietors 
ang editors, has helped thousands to success, 
by personal tuition by correspondence, It 
may help you. It costs nothing to enquire. 
Free advice and book from Prospectus Dept., 
London School of Journalism, 57 Gordon 
Square, London, W.C.1. MUS. 4574, There 
are LSJ students all over the world. 


AUTHOR’S TYPEWRITING SERVICE.) c 


Specialists in MS prepartion for press; 
professional finish. Bookwork, novels, etc.; 
punched and bound. Best white bond sup- 
plied, 2s. per 1,000 words. Victor Steeple, 
Stede House, Harrietsham, Kent. 
EMPLOYMENT BUREAU to all office 
staff, men and women. Typewriting, Dupli- 
cating, Stella Fisher Bureau, 15 Strand, 
W.C.2, TRAfalgar 9090. 
FICTION-WRITING. We are specialist 
tutors, No sales—no fees, Students’ work 
appears in all markets, Prospectus free from 


INTENSIVE INDIVIDUAL TRAINING in 
Secretarial subjects for Graduates and others; 
6 months and 14 weeks courses begin at 
frequent intervals.—Davies’s, White Lodge, 
2 Addison Road, W.14 (PARK 8392). 
PORTUGUESE/SPANISH Evening Classes 
in London, All grades. From Oct. 3. Details 
from Educ, Dept., Canning House, 2 Bel- 
grave Square, S.W.1, SLO, 7186. 

POSTAL TUITION for Gen, Cert. of 
Educn, (all examining Boards), London B.A., 
B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ,, B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B., 
B.D. Degrees and Diplomas, Law and Pro- 
fessional exams.; mod. fees. Prospectus from 
. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Dept. B92, 
Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894), 

| SHINE IN YOUR EXAM.! 

| Amazing results with only 25 per cent. of 
| the work! New study method brings success 
| for children or adults in any exam.! 10s. 
brings signed copy of 40,000 word book, 
THE EXAM SECRET, plus prospectus 
|and personal advice on your exams. Your 
tutor—author of the new method—Honours 
|Graduate when 19—DENNIS JACKSON, 
iA. a ROSSLYN RD., MANCHES- 





Dept. B.23, British Institute of Fiction-| i 

Writing Science Ltd., Regent House, Regent ieee bene Omg ‘ a 
Street, London, | 3 lines). ‘ a ‘ 
‘KNOW-HOW’ means Writing Success for! 

you, No Sales—No Fees tuition, Free S2 
“Know-How Guide to Writing Success’”’ from 
B.A. School of Successful Writing Ltd., 
124 New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 1,000; 6d. carbon. 
Theses, plays, Accuracy assured, — E, 








TRYING 
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SHOPPING BY POST 
ALUMINIUM LADDERS, super quality. 


——, 
: ty, 

direct from factory, save £ £ £s. Send today, * 
Baldwin's Ladders, Risca, Mon. oO t e d 
APPLES for storing, etc. Cox's, Bramley’s 

and other cookers and dessert, in 50 Ib. 


hampers or i0 Ib. baskets, Send for my P Si 

“Apple Circular,’ giving prices (carr. pd.) 

and details, Mention the ‘Spectator.’—Capt. OSSESS a ixth 
Sense : 


F, O. Lewis, R.N., Presteigne, Radnorshire, 
DORSET HONEY—packed in 1 Ib. glass 
jars, sent by passenger train, carriage paid— 
4 Ib. 17s. 6 Ib. 23s. 6d. Wessex Chedds 
Ltd., Sherborne, Dorset. 





GARLIC AND RHEUMATISM, Don't| i) VERY day. on my way to the offie, | 
waste time nursing rheumatism, catarrh, meet a blind man, and the Strange 
— colds, oom. ne Sones —) rather astonishing way in which he acts bay 
suc! ike muisance ailments, ey can eli i 5 * 
prevented, checked, relieved and remedied | maapend a Oe aad considerable time, 
so easily with the aid of garlic, that age-old | A blind man in the streets of Londog 
remedy of Nature. Renowned for 5,000) could that be a source of curiosity? Is it ng, 
ogy | asa — purifier and healer, Get! a common sight since the war? We have sees 
to know arlisol non-smell deodorised| , 
garlic tablets, Send 50s. today for 1,000/Teesed friend, others feeling for tte eee 
Garlisol Tablets (sux months’ supply) with) ois pus my blind fri Kerb with 
booklet of  life-conserving information. | ® Stick. But my blind friend had neither dog 
Garlisol Natural Remedies, Fairlight, Sussex, | 20r stick; he just walked along like anyon 
jelse, and I should never have suspected bis 
, bli , 
RARE STAMPS—Fine Selection of all coun-| ape had I not wg then caught sight 
tries (B.C. or For.) sent an approval at 6d.) 0! him waiting patently at a street come 
in the 1s discount from catalogue prices, | for someone to help him across, 
Many of issues to quarter Cataloguc.| One day when doing him this little service] 
I. J. WAITT, Outspan, Whitstable,’ Kent.| 42. unable to resist asking how he managed 
| to find his way around so easily. “It must be 








Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. 
WRITE FOR PROFIT, Send for interesting 
free booklet, The Regent Institute (Dept. 
85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8, 

£6-£12 INTERESTING POST available. — 
Call at Mayfair Secretarial College, 57 
Duke St., W.1, MAY 6626. 


TO SELL 
SOMETHING? 


It’s not always easy But naturally you 
advertise. You might have thought of using | 
the ‘Spectator’ Classified Columns. If you 
have, you have thought wisely; for this is 
what one famous manufacturer tells us: 








EDUCATIONAL 


A PART-TIME OCCUPATION BY WRIT- 
ING OR DRAWING? Our personal home 
study course will interest you.—E.M.1, In- 
stitute, Dept. SP.50, London, W.4, (Asso- 
ciated with H.M.V.) 

ADMINISTRATIVE AND SECRETARIAL 
TRAINING for graduates and well-educated 
girls. New courses 27th Sept. Canteen. 
St. Godric’s Secretarial College, 2 Arkwright} Perhaps there is 9 gap in your staff to! 
Road, N.W.3. Hampstead 3986. | fill (32 replies to one Box No, were received 
ALBERT SCHWEITZER’S answer to the|in one post recently), or you might have 
need of the moment: world peace through} something to sell privately—no matter, the 
individual values. International Residential) .ome applies. 


College in its beautiful Swiss mountain 
Prepaid Classified Advertisements cost 


‘Please insert the advertisement in 
your Christmas Gifts Column for eight 
weeks, We may say that we were very 
pleased indeed with the response to our 
advertisement last year and orders were 
received from many countries.’ 





home. Year Courses mee publicised be- 
gin October, 1955.—Details, apply Albert 5 

Schweitzer College, Churwalden, Switzer- 3s. pet line = “ey > should ern 
land, Winter Sports and Holiday Courses| SP¢ctator’ Office, 99 Gower Street, W.C.1, 
also. | with remittance, by Monday prior to the 
DAVIES, LAING AND DICK, 7 Holland| 48t¢ of publication, 

Park, W.11, Individual tuition for exami- 
nations. Navy and Army Entrance Ist M.B. 
General Certificate at all levels. Tel.: PARK 
7437. 
EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for examina- CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
tion.—University Law, Accountancy, Secre- 

tarial, Civil Service, Commercial, General} BOOKS IN NEW condition at reduced) 
Cert, of Education, ctc. Also many practical) prices, Suitable for Christmas Gifts. Free 
(non-exam.) Courses in business subjects.| catalogue, from the Book House, Hitchin, 
Write today for free = — a Herts. 

exam, or subject in which interested t©| CHRISTMAS CARDS that are DIFFER- 
Metropolitan College (G40), St. Albans, Of|/ ENT Original wood engravings, colour 
call 30 Queen Victoria St., E.C.4 prints, etc.—The Cocklands Press, Burford, 
FRENCH: Have you FAILED? Specialised) Oxford. Approval post free U.K. Prices from 
Prep.: EXAMS by corr. (See “TUTOR”, | 24d. to 1s, 4d. Overprinting a speciality. 
personal column. | NOTEPAPER PRINTED with your address, 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL ENTRANCE. A etc. Send 2$d. stamps for samples enabling 
special home study course for parents wish-| choice of style and type to suit your own 
ing to help their children with the State} taste-—S. Roy, 72 Station Road, Hadfield, 
Examination.—Write E.M.I, Institute, Dept.| Manchester, All printing work undertaken. 
SP.5S1, London, W.4 (Associated with) RQSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Noted for| 
H.M.V.) | their lustrous beauty. Elegant Damask Table} 
INSTITUTE OF SPAIN, 102 Eaton Square,! Cioths and Napery. Luncheon Sets, After- 
S.W. Term commences 10th October.|noon Tea Cloths, Superior Bed Linens, 
Classes and lectures on the Spanish Lan-|Linen and Terry Towels, Dress Linens, 30 
gauge, literature and culture, Library Of} beautiful colours to choose from. Illustrated 
about 10,000 volumes. Courses in the) Brochure from Rosemoyne Irish Linens, 
Spanish Universities.—For full details apply) Jordanstown. Whiteabbey, Co, Antrim, 
to the Secretary, Sloane 8381 | Northern Ireland 











LONDON UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS | 
Postal Courses of Study for General Certifi- 
cate of Education (for Entrance, Faculty re- 
quiremen's, or Direct Entry to Degree), Inter, 
and Final B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Soc., 
LL.B., and Diplomas. Also for G.C.E. (all 
Levels) Oxford, Cambridge, Northern, etc.| 
Highly qualified Tutors. Prospectus free 


SHETLAND Fairisle bordered woollies. 
Ladies, Gents, Children. Travel rugs. Wool, 
Lists, Approvals. — Peter Johnston, Twatt, 
Bixter, Shetland. 

TINNED SALMON. New Season's Top 
Grade North American Fancy Red Sockeye 





will reach us during October. Supplies should 
be ample to meet the needs of established | 





from Registrar, University Correspondence | customers who should place orders at once. | 
College, 76 Burlington House, Cambridge. | Supplementary October List and Advance| 
OXFORD AND COUNTY Sec. School, 34| Christmas Notices now ready.—SHILLING| 
St. Giles. Comprehensive training. Grad.; COFFEE CO. LTD., 16 Philpot Lane, Lon- 
Course. Next term January 9th. Pros, don, E.C.3. 


| Streathayne, Colyton, Devon. 


|}@ great strain to walk along without seeing 
| where you're going,” I said. “But isn’t 


just a little dangerous?”’ And his reply: 

BLOOMSBURY, on square. Small furn, fiat, pe . : . b 
semi-basement, overlook. garden; suit) ©! WS mixed up in a little affair wid 
profess. woman. Avail. late Oct.; 3 gns. —| Jerry at El Alamein, There was some heay 
Box 1289. | fighting and I was pretty badly knocked 
NOISY JOURNALIST, 29, fond Mono-| about. When I came to, it turned out ay 
poly, Kriegspiel, wants furn. flat/large| sight was done for. To begin with I usd 
room (for Fit. St.) 3-4 gns.—Box 1322. to get around with a dog: then I thoughts 
UNFURNISHED ACCOMMODATION re-| would be more practical to perfect my 
ones in ll 3 London by yous memory. And now, once I have been ied 
usiness couple w months. | somewhere once, I can always find my wy 

references. Please reply to Box 868C. back there a second time, alone. My meme 
is so good that I can give music lessons af 
lead a life at home that is practically 
HOTELS normal.” 


BOURNEMOUTH, Connaught Court, W.| told him that for my career I bad grat 
Cliff. Tel.: 1944. 33 rms, 220 yards sea front.| need of a good memory and that if he woud 
Gardens. Putting Green, Garages. Super-|tell me of the method he had used be 
lative food. 74 gns. weekly; Xmas 9$ ans. | would indeed be doing me a good turn, He 
CORNWALL : Georgian mansion in unspoilt | suggested that I should read through ¢ litte 
country of greatest beauty, abounding in| book which explained very simply the wort 
antiquities, offers modern comfort, —— ings of the brain, Acting on his advice, Im 
ness, mild climate, peace and quiet for rest ae . . 
or work. Abundance of good food, Reduced| made surprising and rapid progress. 
autumn terms.—Send for Brochure SP.,| Thanks to this method I now remember 
PENQUITE HOUSE HOTEL, Golant, ar.| with incredible ease whatever I have read, ay 
Par. Tel.: Fowey 124. favourite airs, the names and faces of 
GUILDFORD, Surrey. Quarry Edge Private| people who visit me, the lectures I have w 
Hotel, A.A. & RAC approved. Small.| give, and I have succeeded in learning 
quiet, comfortable, Tel, 61817. ted ge : 

| Spanish in four months. 
LYNDHURST, NEW FOREST, PARK-| 
HILL HOTEI. never closes its doors, for| A year ago I had the good fortune to meet 
from Oct. Ist Autumn and Winter resi-| the author of this book and I promised tim 
dents begin to arrive. It’s a cosy halting spot}to recommend his method to my fellow 
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| with log fires, central heating, country air.) countrymen once it had been translated, Mt 


country pursuits and country fare, Will you| Borg who is now on a Visit to England, ha 
eo tate dgggeet: ee ee had this translation published, and | 
.—Sp your ™ i i 

SPORTS in a delightful 18th century Chaiet|9™ Sad Of this opportunity ot ae 
recently enlarged & renovated with every|>'¢Ss!n& my gratitude. 
comfort, run by a young couple. Good| You, too, must be eager to acquire thi 
cuisine, low terms, Ski fields, ice rink on| mental power which is a major factor f 
doorstep, ski lifts, ski schools, Brochures. | success in life, so apply to Mr Bore for bis 
— C. B. Wilmot-Allistone, Chalet Bon) jittle book, ‘The Eternal Laws of Success.” 
nonin Sennett 9 , ‘ He sends it free of cost to all who wish ® 

r ate into the year at! improve their memory. Here is his addres! 
Farringford, on the Isle of Wight, This | Mr. K. A. Borg portage Publishers, 14 
beautiful country house. famed for its good L B ‘ St : Irel Write 
food and courteous service is the ideal place| LOWer Baggot Street, Dublin, Ireland. ¥ 
for those who have to take a late holiday.| @t once, for he will soon be leaving to gives 
Fully licensed A.A. & R.A.C. appointed.—| series of lectures in France. 
Apply to the Manager, Farringford Hotel. 
Freshwater, I1.0.W. Phone 312 B, MITCHELL, 
WEST SUSSEX, Abingworth Hall, near Stor- 
rington, 11! miles from sea; buses pass. Cen- 
tral heating all rooms. Several ground-floor 
bedrooms. Billiards table. Special terms) SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. # 
winter residents, Unlicensed, West Chilting- 

*) ACROSS.—1 Half-time. 5 Tarmac. 9 


ton 2257. 

Paginate. 10 Mignon. 12 Eulogy. 13 Smallast, 
15 Barnstormers. 18 Snake-charmer, 3 
Aleatory, 24 Winter, 26 Dearth, 27 Celibate, 
28 Russet, 29 Released. 


DOWN.—1 Hopper, 2 Ligule. 3 Tanaga. 
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COUNTRY LOVERS seeking home. House 


of unusual charm as new, most picturesque % . 
part of Devon, 3 recep., 4-5 bed, h, & c.| + Mate. 6 Axillar. 7 Mandates. 8 Con 


Garage, usual offices, Gift, £4,500, No|11 Amatory. 14 Anchors, 16 Islander. n 
agents, Three hours Waterloo.—Andrews,| Game laws, 19 Entitle. 20 Erinite, 21 Suam 
22 Friend, 25 Hebe. 
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